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Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs. 1-13. 


STIMULATING AND NUTRITIOUS SOUPS. 
By JULIET CORSON. 

T that period of an illness when the patient seems out of imme- 
diate danger the greatest care must be exercised in supplying 

the system with the proper materials for renewing its exhausted 
vitality. A superabundance of nutriment is required to restore 
the balance of health. Fortunately in most cases the desire for 
food accompanies returning vigor, and the digestive organs soon 
regain their natural tone ; but where the vital forces have been very 
severely taxed, there sometimes is a positive disability on the part 
of the patient to digest or even to retain the usual semi-solid dishes 
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Fig. 2.—Prrsian CLotH JACKET AND 
VELVET SKIRT. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IL, Figs. 14-18, 
Figs. 1-3. —SKATING 


AND WALKING COSTUMES. 


suitable for the use of convalescents. 





The power of the stomach | 


to absorb certain liquids directly they are taken into it offers one | 


means of meeting this condition. Liquid and semi-liquid foods 
speedily impart a portion of their nourishment to the system ; it 
then remains to choose such of these foods as will satisfy the in- 
valid’s needs. I have already said that the various gruels are use- 
ful mainly as bland demulcents in inflammatory or intermediate 
stages of disease, but wholly inadequate to meet the necessities of 
reviving strength. The caudles and panadas rank higher as nu- 
trients, but still more valuable are those meat teas and soups 
which combine stimulation with nutrition; they re-enforce the 
strength of the invalid and prepare the digestive organs for the 
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Fig. 3.—Ciota Croak with Fearuer Borbers. 


Front.—[For Back, see Page 100. ] 


For description see Supplement, 


reception and disposition of more substantial food, This article 
will be devoted to these useful preparations, the lightest and most 
digestible ones being first considered Various beef teas were 
treated of in the Bazar of December 2, 1882, and therefore enly 
one will be given now—the old-fashioned beef tea, made in a bottle. 

Saco anp Ciaret Sour (a nutrient stimulant, useful in conditions 
of exhaustion, de bility, and old age, a refre shing and strengthen- 
ing summer Food when used cold ; the addition of good beef broth 
to this soup, in place of part of the wate employed in its prepara. 
tion, raises it at once to a high rank as a nutritious and stimulating 
food).—Wash two heaping table-spoonfuls of small sago in plenty 
of cold water, and put it over the fire in a pint of cold water; as 
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the water is absorbed add a little more, and slow- 
ly boil the sago until it is quite transparent ; then 
add enough more water or beef broth to make 
with the sago one pint; dissolve in it four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, add one pint of good claret, 
and let the soup heat without boiling: use it as 
soon asitis hot, For summer use, or for use at 
night in conditions of extreme exhaustion, add 
enough more beef broth to the soup when it is 
cold to make it liquid. The seasoning is to be a 
palatable one of salt and nutmeg. 

Cream or Ceiery (a nutritious food, useful in de- 
bilitated conditions, exhausted vitality, and nervous 
or hysterical affections ; very useful also in neural- 
gia and rheumatism,and an invaluable nutriment 
‘for old people).—Thoroughly wash a bunch of cel- 
ery in plenty of cold water, trim off the roots, 
leaves, and defective parts ; put it over the fire in 
sufficient salted boiling water to cover it, and boil 
it until it is tender enough to rub through a sieve 
with a potato-masher, but not until it is soft and 
watery ; then drain it from the boiling water, rub 
it through a sieve,and mix it with a cream soup 
while the celery is being boil- 
ed put a table-spoonful each of butter and flour 
in a thick saucepan over the fire, and stir them 
constantly until they are smoothly blended ; then 
gradually stir into them a pint and a half of hot 
milk, adding it about half a cupful at once, and 
stirring it quite smooth before putting more; 
when all the milk is added, season the soup with 
salt, white pepper, and grated nutmeg to suit the 
palate of the patient; put the celery into it, add 
half a pint of cream, let the soup boil once, and 
serve it hot. This soup must be made very care- 
fully in order to avoid burning. 

Mutton Tea (a light, digestible food, less stimu- 
lating than beef tea, but gene rally prefe rable Sor 
the use of women and children) - Chop very tine 
one pound of lean mutton, put it into one pint of 
cold water, together with two table-spoonfuls of 
rice which has been washed in cold water, and a 
salt-spoonful of salt, and let them stand for at 
least an hour. Then put all together over the 
fire in a thick saucepan, and gradually heat them 
to the boiling-point; at that point add another 
pint of cold water, and again boil the tea, letting 
it boil slowly for half an hour; then strain it 
through a coarse sieve, and use it hot, 

When it is desirable that the patient should 
eat the rice, boil it for twenty minutes in salted 
boiling water by itself, without soaking it with 
the meat, Soak the meat in one pint of cold wa- 
ter with the salt for an hour; then let it heat 
slowly in the same water, and boil for two min- 
utes, when it will be ready to strain and use, with 
the boiled rice added to it. After the tea has 
been strained, all fat can be removed from it by 
laying soft paper upon it, several pieces in suc- 
cession, until all the fat has been absorbed by the 
paper. 

Veat Tra (less nutritious and digestible than 
mutton tea,but more bland, because of the gelati- 
nous character of the veal ; by using egg and toast 
with it the nutriment is increased ; veal tea is use- 


made as follows: 


ful when only a little nourishment is required, and 


is an agreeable variation of the other meat teas),— 
Chop the meat from a knuckle of veal in small 
bits ; break the bones ; put both meat and bones 
over the fire with two quarts of cold water and 
a level tea-spoonful of salt, and boil them slowly 
until the broth is reduced to one pint. Four or 
five hours will be required for boiling. Just be- 
fore the veal tea is done, beat an egg to a froth, 
strain the tea into the egg, stirring it to mix it 
thoroughly, and serve it with a slice of toast. 

Beer Tea 1x a Borie (this preparation is the 
pure juice of the meat, and is a concentrated stim- 
ulating nutrient).—Chop a pound of lean beef 
very fine, put it into a bottle with a salt-spoonful 
of salt, cork the bottle tightly, place it in an earth- 
en jar full of water, and set the jar into a mod- 
erate oven for at least six hours, or let it remain 
all night in the oven. Then strain the beef juice, 
and use it. 

Bovi.ton (a stimulating nutrient, exceedingly 
valuable in all conditions of illness where the use 
of mingled animal and vegetable foods is permissi- 
ble; bouillon is also an excellent food for healthy 
persons who are engaged in absorbing intellectual 
pursuits, whose sedentary habits do not favor the 
digestion and assimilation of much substantial 
food ; this soup is useful in cases of hemorrhoids, 
or any disease of the rectum where ut is desirable to 
avoid solid waste matter in food, because its nutri- 
ment being in liquid form, is almost entirely ab- 
sorbed during the process of digestion).—To make 
four quarts of bouillon use four pounds of soup 
beef and bones, two pounds of veal and bones, 
and a chicken weighing two or three pounds ; the 
meat should be cut from the bones, and the bones 
well broken up and laid in the bottom of the soup 
kettle, with the meat placed on them; the chick- 
en should be prepared and trussed as for boiling, 
but without stufling, and placed on the meat; 
then four quarts of cold water poured over all 
these ingredients, and the soup kettle placed over 
the fire until its contents boil gradually, all seum 
being removed as fast as it rises. While the meat 
is boiling, one carrot, one turnip, and one onion 
of medium size should be peeled, the onion being 
stuck with ten whole cloves, and the following- 
named sweet herbs should be tied in a compact 
little bunch, which is called a “ bouquet”: two 
medium-size roots of parsley with the leaves at- 
tached, one small stalk of celery, one bay leaf, 
one sprig of dried thyme, savory, or marjoram, 
one blade of mace, and ten whole peppercorns. 
When the soup has been skimmed quite clear the 
vegetables and bouquet should be added, together 
with a level table-spoonful of salt, and the bouil- 
lon closely covered and slowly boiled for five or 
six hours, when it should be strained through a 
clean towel into an earthen bowl, and cooled. 
The chicken may be taken out of the bouillon 
when tender, and used for any other dish. After 
the bouillon is quite cold, all the fat should be re- 
moved from the surface, and it should be clarified 
as follows: for each quart put into a saucepan 





the white and shel] of a.raw egg and a table- 
spoonful of cold water, and mix them slightly ; 
then pour the bouillon’ on the egg, set the sauce- 
pan over the fire, and stir its contents occasional- 
ly until it boils and the egg rises to the surface ; 
boil it until the bouillon looks quite clear under 
the egg; then strain it through a folded towel 
laid in a colander set over an earthen bow]; let 
the bouillon run through the towel without squeez- 
ing it, and it will be as clear as wine. To prepare 
it for use heat it, and add to each quart a glass 
of good sherry or Madeira wine, and the juice of 
one lemon, or a lemon thinly sliced, putting the 
wine and lemon into a soup tureen and pouring 
the hot bouillon on them. 

CuicKeNn and Rice Soup (an exceedingly nutri- 
tious, digestible food, valuable in cases of debility 
and impaired nutrition ; excellent for the use of 
old people).—Pluck, singe, and wipe a chicken 
with a wet towel, draw it without breaking the 
intestines, and boil it until tender in boiling water 
enough to cover it, with two tea-spoonfuls of salt. 
When it is tender cut off the white meat, free it 
from skin, and return it to the broth in which the 
chicken was boiled; add to it a cupful of rice 
washed in cold water, and boil until both chicken 
and rice are tender enough to rub through a sieve 
with a potato-masher ; after rubbing them through 
the sieve put them again over the fire with the 
broth and enough milk to make the soup the 
consistency of cream; season it palatably with 
salt, white pepper, and nutmeg, let it boil for one 
minute, and then serve it hot. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER’S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, and 1882. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
without delay. It is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 
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Published January 30, contains a rare collection 
of stories and sketches, viz. : “ The Fort on Abbott's 
Hill,” by James Ons; “A Story about Mr. Du 
Chaillu,” by Miss L. M. Cranz; “ Swimming for 
Life,” by Daviw Ker; Chapters XXL. and XX. 
of * Nan,” by Mrs. Lucy ©. Littue; and Chapter 
I. of “ Reg,” a story in four parts, by Marruew 
Wuirs, Jun. 

There is a most interesting article on the tiny 
Sorms of animal life found in sea-water, by Miss 
Saran Cooper, entitled “ Some Dainty Morsels for 
the Whales.” Miss Emity Huntineron MILter 
contributes a poem entitled “ Baby,” and Miss 
Susan Hartiey Swerr one entitled “* The Cricket 
and the Tea- Kettle.” 

The art-work in this Number includes a beauti- 
ful wood-engraving by H. P. Waxoort, with the 
legend, “ You Can't Come In, Jack Frost” ; two 
drawings by Mrs. Jessm Suepuerp; a full-page 
picture of “ The Gorilla” ; and a charming win- 
ter scene by E. J. MEEKER. 





DAMSEL AND DOWAGER. 


F every woman in following the fashions 
chose only those parts of them which 
are suitable to her style and years, but not 
necessarily to her neighbor’s style and years, 
how much better dressed should we be as a 
people! 

No one can complain with any candor 
that she is hampered by obligation and ar- 
bitrary laws, for the multiplicity of the 
fashions allows one such generous scope in 
these late years that this course of free’ 
choice is perfectly practicable, aud there is 
no requirement whatever for the middle- 
aged woman to make a dowdy of herself 
by wearing the apparel of age, nor for the 
dowager, in aping the frivolities of the dé- 
butante, to make a simpleton of herself. 
Yet with such want of taste do the greater 
part of our friends of the high-numbering 
years beam in their best gowns upon the 
world that if we did not know the word 
dowdy to be derived from the old Scotch 
word signifying a rag, we should think it 
might with as much propriety be derived 
from dowager. 

Not that there are not notable exceptions 
whose success makes the failure of others 
more conspicuous, women who dress as per- 
fectly at fifty as their daughters do at twen- 
ty, who know what colors and what lines 
display and what hide the touch of time’s 
tarnishing fingers, and who use them so well 
that one never thinks of time or years in 
their presence, but finds the wearer of the 
well-arranged costume still a thing of beau- 
ty, there being both the beauty of the peach 
blossom and the beauty of the peach, the 
beauty of the spring flower and of the an- 
tumn leaf, and each being perfect in its 
kind. 

For when all is said about beauty un- 





adorned being adorned the most, there is 


not a woman alive who does not know bet- 
ter, or thinks she knows better, and is not 
sure that such and such a charm can be 
heightened by such and such an arrange- 
ment, that these tints brighten or tone her 
tints, and that these outlines ripen or re- 
fine her outlines, and that of two young 
maidens of previously equal good looks the 
one in an ugly print without a collar will 
not begin to compare in attractiveness with 
the one who has a ribbon in her hair, a ruf- 
fle at her throat, and some successful effort 
about her simple dress at the becoming. At- 
tractiveness, meanwhile, she acknowledges 
to be a duty—a duty with no more ignoble 
object than that of helping to make the 
world a pleasant place to live in, with love- 
liness on every side. 

For various reasons, some plain on their 
face, and some inscrutable, we none of us 
like to grow old. The first wrinkles re- 
mind one of the dog’s-ears in a child’s book : 
it is almost worn out; it is time to go to 
another. As the eye dims, the day darkens; 
as the voice cracks, the bell sounds to ring 
down the curtain. Feeling, then, a disineli- 
nation to recognize the fact of advancing 
age, women are perfectly right in prevent- 
ing the fact from becoming more apparent 
to others than need be, without the aid of 
factitions or reprehensible resorts, such as 
paint upon the cheeks or drugs to brighten 
the eyes. And the first of many ways to 
prevent the obtrusion upon others of the 
decay of youth and beauty is the study of 
the fit and becoming—of what bonnet, let 
us say, best prevents the betraying glare 
of the sun, what cut best drapes the in- 
creasing rotundity or the decreasing skele- 
ton, what color supplies the want or the 
superabundance of color, not whether such 
a cut, or color, or cap, looks well on the next- 
door neighbor, nor whether we can not bring 
ourselves to go without it because she has it. 

Ever since there have been women the 
various adornments of dress and of the per- 
son have been in use. The daughters of 
men that the sons of God found fair must 
have known how to make the most of them; 
we all remember how the wrath of old Isa1an 
and the other prophets fell upon them ; two 
hundred years ago they were still in use, as 
we read in the old dramatic pastoral that 
took occasion to enumerate them: 

“Chains, coronets, pendants, bracelets, and ear-rings, 
Pins, girdles, spangles, embroideries, aud rings, 
Shadows, rebatoes, ribbands, raffs, cuffs, falle, 
Scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, muffs, laces, cauls, 
Thin tiffanies, cobweb lawn, and farthingales, 
Sweet-falls, veils, wimples, glasses, crisping-pins, 
Pots of ointment, combs, with poking-sticks and 

bodkins, 

Coifs, gorgets, fringes, rolls, fillets, and hair-laces, 

Sfiks, damasks, velvets, tinsel cloth of gold 

Tissues, with colors of a hundredfold.” 

Perhaps, if one wished to do it, as formi- 
dable a list of toilette appliances could be 
made out to-day, as there are now people 
who use the modern equivalent for a good 
portion of these things, at one time or an- 
other in the year; but owing to the liber- 
ality of modern fashion, of which we have 
spoken, almost none of them are necessary, 
and, what is a little singular, these modern 
equivalents are more used in the toilette of 
the damsel than of the dowager. 

In this country, indeed, the usual toilette 
of the dowager is one of too much simplici- 
ty, if anything. The gorgets and bodkins 
and fillets and spangles are worn by the 
damsels instead, who, whether they need 
them or not, know how to make beauty the 
more telling by means of them. In Europe 
the reverse rules, and it is the dowagers 
there that put on all the splendor of ap- 
parel. We do not see why, however, under 
our modern system, a middle course can not 
*be held, and the dowager, to whom such 
things may happen to be unbecoming, can 
not take the liberty of putting them behind 
her, and the damsel, to whom they may be 
necessary, the much greater liberty of wear- 
ing them. For indeed the watch-word of 
fashion in our era is not “ Follow, follow, 
follow,” nor even “Ars celare artem,” but 
rather “ Before all things, fitness.” 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own Corresronpent. | 


\ J ASHINGTON is now at the height of its 

social season, which, owing to Lent begin- 
ning as early as February 7, is this year com- 
pressed into so brief a space as to necessitate 
even a greater degree of haste in going from one 
gay scene to another than usual, great as the rush 
is there always in January and February. Visit- 
ing, as usual, is the occupation of every lady who 
pretends to keep up with social duties, every 
afternoon except Sunday and her own reception 


y. 

The ladies whose nearest male relatives hold 
official positions order visiting-cards by the thou- 
sand, and spend much time in registering those 
they receive from others, and in preparing their 
visiting-lists for each day. This is an arduous 
task, as they must endeavor to arrange their lists 
so as to save time by having the places nearest 
together in consecutive order, so that the coach- 
man can be told what places must be visited in 








turn; this is rendered the more difficult by the 
fact that every one in the same neighborhood 
does not have the same reception day. Often 
three of those living in the same row of houses 
will each have a different reception day, because 
their husbands belong to different classes of 
officials, as the wife of a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court always sees visitors on 
Mondays, the wife of a member of the cabinet 
on Wednesday, and the wife of a Senator on 
Thursday, wherever each may live. Any one who 
chooses receives on Tuesday, Friday, or Saturday, 
the wives of Representatives usually taking either 
Tuesday or Friday, except the Speaker’s wife, 
who receives on Wednesday. 

Some people actually think it presumptuous 
for any save those who belong to the official 
classes named to take the days assigned to those 
classes for reception days, even if they live next 
door to one of the officials, All this, of course, 
is absurd, and as visiting is such a business in 
Washington, neighborhood reception days should 
be obligatory, and official reception days abolished. 

At present Monday is the busiest day of the 
week for visiting, for in addition to the families 
of the Justices of the Supreme Court who receive 
on that day, all living on Capitol Hill, at the 
Navy-yard, Marine Barracks, at the Arsenal, and 
at three hotels which are far apart, receive calls 
Monday. 

No one understands what a rush in visiting 
can be until they have seen Washington society 
returning calls on a Monday. It fairly makes 
one dizzy to see the rapidity with which ladies 
with long visiting-lists (and no one who makes 
calls on that day is without one) dart into a par- 
lor, exchange a hurried greeting with the host- 
ess, and still hastier ones as they are introduced 
to her assistants, and dash out again, touching 
the hands of many acquaintances as they hurry 
by them to their carriages, entering which, they 
order their coachman to make all speed to the 
next house on the list, which may be a mile dis- 
tant; for the extremes of the city must be gone 
over for Monday visits, from the Navy-yard in 
the extreme southeast to the northwest, near 
Georgetown, where Justice Matthews and Chief 
Justice Drake of the Court of Claims live. Be- 
tween these distant points at least one hundred 
other ladies receive on the same day, at least 
half of whom are visited by many of the same 
persons, 

In this hurry to do as much as possible be- 
tween 2 and half past 5 p.m., the fashionable 
hovrs for visiting, scarce six minutes can be 
givin up to any call, for it takes full an hour 
and. a half te drive to the different houses, leav- 
ing only two hours for the time spent in-doors. 
To make twenty calls in that time is the least 
any lady expects to do, which gives her just the 
time mentioned for each. Some take even less 
time, and literally say nothing but “ How do you 
do? Good-by. Excuse me—my list is so long.” 

The paraphernalia for visiting in Washington, 
in addition to the lady’s toilette—which, by-the- 
way, is almost invariably a suit of brocade silk, 
satin, or velvet, always short, and a white hat, or 
one to match the suit—consists, first, of a large 
box of cards with the names of all the ladies 
and gentlemen in the family who expect to go 
into society (the lady always leaves her husband’s, 
brother’s, or father’s card for each lady on whom 
she calls, and one for each of the gentlemen who 
belong to the family she calls upon), and, next, 
of a visiting-list and a Congressional Directory, 
which latter is the only visiting-list some people, 
and especially strangers, have, as it contains the 
names of all who are in official life in Washing- 
ton. A powder box and “powder rag” are not 
unknown in the visiting outfit, and are often 
used to conceal the flushes the heat engendered 
by haste brings to faces no longer young enough 
to stand additional color. 

Some very amusing while very annoying con- 
tretemps often occur while ladies are dashing 
about in their carriages making calls. Some- 
times one drops all her cards in the gutter as she 
steps out of her carriage to make her first call, 
and must either give up visiting for the remain- 
der of the day, or lose time going home for a 
fresh supply, for no one is expected, in the midst 
of the hurly-burly of a crowded reception, to re- 
member who has called, unless cards have been 
left by each one. Besides, many of the visitors 
are strangers to the hostess, so can not be identi- 
fied without their cards. Again, the visiting-list 
is lost en route, or having been missed after one 
starts off, is found on returning to one’s room 
to look for it charred almost past recognition 
in the grate, where it was accidentally thrown with 
the cards from which it had been made out. As 
the list can no longer be read, and the cards are 
burned, this is a far more serious misfortune 
than appears at first thought. The lady’s hus- 
band is perhaps one whose political success de- 
pends much on his wife’s social tact, and the 
friends she makes or keeps for him, which is a 
case quite usual in Washington, where the hus- 
band’s business absorbs him so much that he must 
have a wife to help him onward in the manner 
indicated. If her list and the cards of those who 
have called on her are destroyed, she can not pos- 
sibly remember all who have called upon her, and 
those she omits very likely think her failure to 
return their visit intentional, and are thus alien- 
ated if not antagonized. Serious feuds have been 
engendered just in this way, without any other 
cause of offense being given, and none being in- 
tended. 

The instances cited, which add to the griev- 
ance of being forced to make more calls than can 
be done as a pleasure, but which, on the contrary, 
have become a labor, are genuine ones, and many 
more equally as ludicrous to look upon and as har- 
assing to endure might be truthfully given. 

The weather having been frequently inclement 
this winter in Washington, and the streets, usual- 
ly so clean there, having been since soon after 
New-Year snowy and slippery, has of course add- 
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ed much to the fatigues and difficulties of visit- 
ing in the much-spread-out city. Nevertheless, 
ladies go out whether it rains, snows, or the sun 
is shining on dirty slush. Nor do all of these 
have private vehicles, for some are seen visiting 
on foot, taking public conveyances occasionally, 
and wearing water-proof cloaks and overshoes, 
and carrying umbrellas. The umbrellas and 
cloaks they leave in the hall when they enter a 
house, and after removing the veil which has pro- 
tected feathers and forehead frizzes, enter the 
parlors as smiling as if they had been walking 
through a rose garden in June. 

Dinner parties in the state dining-room at the 
Executive Mansion are given by President Arthur 
once a fortnight, but he does not seem inclined 
to attempt any other style of entertaining, espe- 
cially in the way of holding public receptions. 
Such receptions have been few, indeed, at the 
White House in two years. The dinners in the 
state dining-room since that given there by the 
President and Mrs. Hayes to the President-elect 
and Mrs. Garfield on March 3, 1881, have been, 
including that of January 22, only four, two only 
having been there given last year by President 
Arthur, he preferring usually to give his dinners 
to smaller numbers in the family dining-room, 

The reception at the Executive Mansion on 
New Year’s would have been only the fourth 
public one, had it not been interrupted by so 
tragic an event before the general public came 
in, which has occurred there since the last held 
by the President and Mrs. Hayes in February, 
1881. 

Mrs. Garfield had one in March of that year, 
and President Arthur has had but two, that of 
New-Year’s, 1882, and that which he had one even- 
ing last March, just after the termination of the 
six months’ mourning for his predecessor, when 
General and Mrs. Grant assisted him, and the 
crowd was intolerably great. 

It is rumored that it is owing to the feeling 
aroused in him by Mr. Allen’s sudden death at 
the first large reception he had this winter that 
the President has felt a hesitation about fixing 
a time for other large entertainments. Until last 
year, when the government was in mourning, there 
has always been an announcement immediately 
after New-Year’s for public receptions at the 
White House at least once a fortnight during the 
season, the first always occurring within ten days 
after New-Year's. 

It is said that President Arthur complains of 
passing very wakeful nights in the White House, 
waking up and being unable to go to sleep again 
in the big lonely place, with its many vacant 
rooms and recent tragic associations, with no one 
to whom he can speak unless he should go down- 
stairs and find the night-watchman, for no one 
lives there with him, and he rarely has visitors 
to spend a night there. He knows in that house 
thie two extremes, absolute loneliness and a hur- 
rying, hand-shaking crowd, and has little in his 
daily life between the two. 

Her friends say that Miss Allen, the young 
daughter of the late Hawaiian Minister, in speak- 
ing of his sudden death at the White House New- 
Year's, says that she can not regret the manner of 
his dying, because she knows he would have pre- 
ferred, had the choice been given him, to die with 
the harness on, but grieves deeply that she was 
not by his side on that day, as she was the pre- 
vious New-Year’s. Rightly considered, the death 
of the senior member of the diplomatic corps at 
such a time and in such a place was an enviable 
one, since it was a painless transition, and the sur- 
roundings were befitting an emperor’s death-bed. 
The highest officials of this country, and the rep- 
resentatives of every foreign government in court 
uniforms, and the army and navy of the United 
States, also in full uniform, were in effect the at- 
tendants on the occasion, and he died as the Ma- 
rine Band was playing the “ Miserere” from 7'ro- 
vatore. Inthe annals of the White House no more 
dramatic scene has occurred there. No Ameri- 
can President has had such a death-bed. 

So very tall and large is Justice Gray of the 
United States Supreme Court that some one has 
suggested, as the title by which he should be 
addressed, “Your High Mightiness of the Su- 
preme Court,” “his High Mightiness” having 
been one of the titles suggested in 1789 for a 
President of the United States, and one which 
General Washington is reported to have favored. 
A member of the House of Representatives was 
then sometimes playfully addressed as “ Your 
Highness of the Lower House.” 

There are some very domestic men among the 
members of Congress, despite the popular belief 
that so many of them are rather disposed to wor- 
ship at the shrines of other goddesses than at 
those they have placed beside their own firesides. 

‘It has been mentioned that Senator Jones, of Ne- 
vada, rises at night to soothe the baby rather than 
let his delicate wife do so, and that Representa- 
tive Moore, of Tennessee, delights to buy costly 
raiment as a surprise for his pretty wife; it can 
also be added that another member of the House, 
whose wife is not in robust health, always as- 
sists to dress her, and buttons her boots, although 
they have long been married. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PRINTED INDIA PONGEES. 


_. first silken fabrics displayed for the 
dresses of next season are printed India 
pongees, which are in demand by ladies who 
make up their summer wardrobes during the lei- 
sure days of Lent. These pongees are of much 
lighter weight than the écru pongees, but are 
said to be quite as durable fabrics, and are in 
the new fashionable colors for the plain part of 
the dress, and in a great variety of designs print- 
ed on grounds to match the solid colors. Very 
large figures of flowers and fruits are shown 
among these, some of the roses being larger than 
any known to the florists, and the fruits are of 
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natural size; these are for gay Watteau over- 
dresses and for matinées, with a skirt of plain 
strawberry red, terra - cotta, shrimp, dull India 
red, pale blue, olive, rose, or brown, made with 
many very narrow flounces, and trimmed with 
lace, either white or colored. There are, however, 
many small designs that more quiet tastes will 
select and use for the entire dress, with merely 
facings, collar, cuffs, plastron, and balayeuse of a 
plain color that will harmonize in tone with the 
figured parts. The kaleidoscopic designs com- 
bining every color in the prism without any stiff 
set pattern are effective in the dark and in the 
light tones; there are also many more conven- 
tional designs with small circles, leaves, sprigs, 
and fans thrown at intervals on a cream white, 
dark blue, green, red, or brown ground. The 
large full moons and polka dots are most liked 
when of four or five different colors on a cream 
white ground ; olive, red, blue, and plum-colored 
dots together are handsome for making the whole 
dress. This quaint Eastern silk comes in what 
the Orientals consider dress lengths, measuring 
six and three-fourths yards, that are thirty-four 
inches wide, but this is only half enough for the 
puffed and pleated and frilled dresses of the pe- 
riod, and two of these lengths are sold together. 
The spotted patterns are $10 a length, while the 
plain silks are $11, and those with figures cost 
from $14 to $16. The most expensive are those 
with very large flowers and leaves, such as single 
poppies or roses, each as large as a lady’s hand, 
or dahlias, tulips, and cacti of exaggerated sizes, 


PRINTED FOULARDS. 


Printed fabrics promise to be more fachionable 
next season than the woven brocaded figures that 
have been so long in favor, and among these are 
foulard silks of plain surface, or with satin finish, 
or else with very broad twills, like those of silk 
Surah. These are shown in the high colors and 
large figures described in the India pongees, and 
an oft-repeated design among these, called the 
“‘erushed-rose pattern,” has full-blown roses of 
every color, thrown together without foliage, en? 
entirely covering the surface of the fabric. The 
mosaic designs also show many colors, and there 
are indigo blue grounds with white linked rings, 
bars, blocks, and balls that will make most taste- 
ful dresses. The star patterns—white on red, 
blue, brown, or green grounds—are very neat, 
and others with small white sprigs repeat the 
popular designs of last year. 


HOW TO MAKE 


Shirred basques with shirred sleeves and 
trimmed skirts will be used for these thin silks. 
The skirts have lengthwise double ruffles between 
clusters of shirring down the front and side 
breadths ; sometimes, instead of making this ruf- 
fle of silk, lace will be used, and in other cases 
the ruffle will be of figured foulard lined with 
plain foulard. At the foot there are puffs that 
lap, with a plain ruffle at top and bottom. The 
over-skirt will be drawn up very high and full on 
the hips, and may be opened down the centre and 
drawn back on each side, or else in a closed front 
in apron shape; the back drapery falls in soft 
folds and bows, yet is very full and bouffant. 
The basque will be shirred on the shoulders, 
again on the bust, and also at the waist line, and 
inside this shirring will be a gathered plastron or 
vest of plain foulard. The shirred sleeves will 
be arranged in lengthwise puffs for short arms, 
and in puffs around the armholes and elbows, if 
the arms are long and need to be rounded out; 
but these puffs must be very soft and drooping, 
and will look best if made separately and sewed 
upon the sleeves. Polonaises that are very full 
on the hips and tournure, yet are drawn back 
plainly on the sides, will be made of the large- 
figured foulards to wear over skirts formed en- 
tirely of puffs or lengthwise pleats, or covered 
with ruffles of the plain goods. The plain fou- 
lard is shirred in the front from throat to waist 
line, and edged with lace frills, and it is also 
formed in a great sash and bow made of a whole 
width laid in folds, and passed across the tour- 
nure between the under-arm seams. Dark velvet 
is sometimes preferred to the plain foulard for 
the accessories of these polonaises, and velvet 
ribbon bows are on the front of the waist and 
knotted on the sides, or behind as a sash, but 
velvet skirts are no more effective than those ef 
foulard, and add to the weight, when one of the 
greatest commendations of these summer silk 
dresses is their lightness. 


SUMMER SILK DRESSES. 


COTTON DRESS GOODS, 


A “cotton season” is announced for next sum- 
mer. Already the importations of cotton satteens 
are displayed on the counters of retail stores, and 
new designs are shown, among which the single 
daisy is one of the prettiest; this has large ox- 
eyed daisies, stemless and leafless, dropped at in- 
tervals on a glossy twilled surface of indigo, ol- 
ive, red, or brown. The chrysanthemum patterns 
are also liked, and there are new clusters of shad- 
ed leaves, moss-rose buds, tulips, outline designs 
of roses that look like embroidery, carnations, 
eglantine with leaves and without them, hyacinths 
on their thick stalks, pansies, and thistles. Bor- 
dered satteens are shown with a broad vine near 
one selvedge, and the flowers gradually lessened 
in size across to the opposite selvedge. A pat- 
tern of Japanese umbrellas has very odd combi- 
nations of color, while there are many white flow- 
ers on black grounds for ladies in mourning. 
Finest of all are the satteens of a single color, 
with large balls of the same shade woven in heav- 
ier twills; these monotone satteens are made on 
the Jacquard looms, and are shown in crushed 
strawberry shades, pale blue, shrimp, terra-cotta, 
and olive green; the black satteens are especial- 
ly good, and will be useful for mourning dresses, 
as their lustre is not too high: they cost 75 cents 
a yard. Scotch ginghams are largely imported 
in small checks not so large as the head of a pin, 
and in very large plaids, the extremes in bars and 








in stripes being preferred to those of medium 
sizes, 
BASQUES, TRAINS, ETC. 

The velvet basques so much worn with both 
day and evening toilettes are now sharply point- 
ed in front, very short on the hips, with a deep 
square basque behind, which must not be too 
broad, and is formed of what are called fluted 
pleats. These are thickly lined box pleats that 
stand out in clearly defined shape by reason of 
their stiff interlining, and are merely two large 
box pleats—not doubled or tripled, but single— 
formed by widening the middle forms of the back 
below the waist line. A half of a box pleat is then 
made on each side of these pleats by widening 
the side form, and these half-pleats are then 
curved gracefully upward on the sides to meet 
there the shallowest part of the basque, which is 
only two or three inches deep. The neek may be 
low and round, or it may be high behind with an 
oval opening, or else pointed with a rolling wired 
collar, or three-cornered with a full high Medicis 
ruche of lace or beads, or of the pleated material 
of the dress across the back. A French fashion 
is that of having a chemisette or a real chemise 
Russe, or blouse, of silk muslin gathered very full, 
to be worn inside these open-throated dresses. 
The sleeves do not extend below the elbow in the 
high corsages, and the low-necked waists have 
merely rows of lace or cordons of flowers across 
the top of the arm. The most graceful trains 
are of very full straight breadths pleated in a very 
narrow space at the ton and slightly bunched up 
just below tke waist, but they are allowed to flow 
f ly thence and form natural folds, instead of 
being caught up in pu or held together near 
the end by tapes on tive inner side. Four or-five 
breadths are requiced for long trains. When only 
three breadths are used, the train inust be of half- 
length, that is, only ten or twelve inches lone 
than a walking skirt. Some quaint dresses in 
the Louis XIV. style with trains that may be ear- 
ried cver the arm have been made for fashiona- 
ble young women to wear when dancing the 
stately m...uet with its many cere:noniovs courte- 
sies. The iow corsage and tre:n of tho minuet 
dress are made of Geneva velvets, or brocaded 
satins with gold and silver threads in pink and 
green flowers, or rose with blue, or salmon with 
biue or poppy red. The whole toilette may be 
copied from oid pictures, and should have the 
coiffure of the period as well. The front of the 
skirt is very short, and is made of satin or plain 
ottu.aan siik with many narrow flounces of lace. 





VARIETIES. 


Ottoman ribbons in many loops, with edges cut 
in sharp irregular points called cockscombs, are 
used for ornamenting dresses in various ways. 
Six different colors appear in a cockscomb bow 
of large size to be worn on the corsage just where 
the fichu meets, or else without a fichu high on 
the left side. A thick ruche of loops and ends 
all jagged is made around the skirt of a shrimp 
pink satin dress, and various shades from shrimp 
to deep red are used in this ruche. A ruche of 
violet shades on mauve satin is also very effective. 

Sprays of cherry blossoms, blackberry flowers 
with their fruit, and strawberries of varied sizes, 
with pears, plums, and mandarin oranges, are 
fashionable designs for brocaded ottoman silks. 

Corn-flower blue is one of the stylish shades for 
the wool dresses imported from Paris, and is seen 
in dark rough cloth pelisses that are worn over 
brocaded ottoman silk skirts with blue grounds 
strewn with red carnations. 

New black Spanish laces with hand-run out- 
lines of the figures are to be further ornamented 
by polka dots of velvet. 

Gold-lace in Flemish guipure designs, with col- 
ored silks woven in the flowers and leaves, are 
used on dark velvet bonnets, and brighten them 
very effectively. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCrerry & Co.; and 
Srern Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


Nancy McComs, a very aged colored woman 
who died a week or two since in Milledgeville, 
Georgia, was the cook who prepared General 
LaFAYETTE’S dinner when he visited that city. 

—Although their rules forbid the entrance of 
any woman except the wife of the ruler of the 
nation into their monastery, the Trappists of 
Gethsemane Abbey, near Louisville, Kentucky, 
have two women buried in their grave-yard, Mrs. 
Nancy Mires and Mrs. Mary BrapbForp, the 
latter the only sister of JEFFERSON Davis. 

—A piece of Plymouth Rock, eight inches 
long, three inches wide, and four thick, has been 
forwarded to the Rev. Henry ALLOn, of Mission 
Chapel, Islington, London, to be built into the 
front of the chapel pulpit, by the Pilgrim Socie- 
ty of Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

—Miss CaTHARINE WoOLFeE’s ‘‘cottage’’ at 
Newport, Rhode Island, is built of Longmeadow 
brown stone, cut and carved elaborately; no 

is seen, copper and stone taking its place. 
twelve signs of the zodiac are among the 
carved decorations of the hall, and the windows 
are of stained glass and French plate. Miss 
Wo re is said to be the wealthiest single wo- 
man in America. She has a superb collection 
of pictures. 

—Prince FrepertcK WILitaM of Prussia bas 
attended Epwin Boorn’s performances of Ham- 
let in Berlin repeatedly, where BooTH was call- 
ed before the curtain and applauded to the echo. 
This was not the mere attendance of royalty, 
but of a critic and connoisseur. 

—One of the passengers on the trial trip of 
Futon’s steamboat, Mrs. Satty Sirs, died 
not long since at Edgartown, Massachusetts, 
aged ninety-two. 

—At a recent masquerade party in Washing- 
ton, given by Senator and Mrs. MILLER, Miss 
Dora MILLER, their daughter, appeared as “‘ Cal- 
ifornia,” in a short white satin gown garnished 
with small bunches of flowers and fruits, and 
humming-birds and butterflies perched on tiny 











sheaves of grain, a net-wurk of gold and silver 
embroidery running through the whole, and a 
veil of Spanish lace was crowned with a wreath 
of purple grapes and ears of whext. 

—We are glad to see that our neighbor the 
Critic, founded by the enterprise and courage of 
Miss JEANNETTE R. GILDER and her brother, 
has met with such success as to warrant its be- 
coming a weekly. 

—A number of Indian and Chinese curiosities, 
gathered during her tour in British Columbia, 
have been sent to Rideau Hall by the Princess 
Loutse. 

—Her husband and baby travel with Madame 
ALBANI. 

—The first Jew who has been honored with 
the title of Doctor of Divinity from the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati is the Rabbi Eprin- 
GER. 

—A bonfire, which has communicated with a 
bed of coal beneath, is said to be still burning 
on a hill near Troy, New York, having been 
lighted to celebrate General GARFIELD’s elec- 
tion. 

—Some of the carved mantel-pieces in the 
Washington residence of Senator MILuer, of 
California, built by THOMAS WILSON, now one 
of our foreign consuls, were the handiwork of 
Mrs. WILSON. 

—A Mr. and Mrs. CaLnowun, colored people, 
whose daughter has just graduated from the At- 
lanta University, keep a popular restaurant at 
Atianta, Georgia. 

—Governor Bates, of Tennessee, was a clerk 
once on a steamboat between Nashville and New 
Orleans. 

—The principal of the female department of 
Liberia Coliege, West Africa, is Miss JENNIE E. 
Davis, who graduated at the Girls’ Boston High 
School ten years ago. 

—The Massachusetts Schoo! Suffrage Associa- 
tion heave re-elected Miss ABpy W. May Presi- 
dent 
—Hundreds of thousands of dollars were spent 
by Ove BuLt in bis attempt to colonize large 
mbers of his countrymen in this country, and 
lish a national school of acting and mu- 
orway. 

H one hundred and three years 
and six montis RutH HumpuHxey is still living 
with her adopted daughter in East Granville, 
Massachusetts. 

—Victroria, Queen of England, is said to be a 
large real estate owner in New York. 

—The alma mater of JEFFERSON, MARSHALL, 
Mownrog, and RANDOLPH, the once -renowned 
William and Mary College, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, had but one new student last year. 

—A hospital bearing bis name has been thought 
to be a better tribute to GarrBaLptI by the Ital- 
ijans of New York than a statue, us suggested by 
the Chevalier G. F. Secout pe Casatt. 

—Physically Governor ALEXANDER H. Ste- 
PHENS is said to be almost a wreck, but still he 
is a giant mentally. His small and nearly help- 
less body is wheeled about from place to place. 

—DanigeL WeBsterR and Joun G. WHITTIER 
both trace their descent from CHRISTOPHER 
Hussey, of Hampton, New Hampshire, who 
married a daughter of the first minister of that 
town, the Rev. Mr. Bacnetor. The black Bacu- 
ELOR eye is said to be famous in their part of the 
country, and we have heard that there was a 
glint of it in the eyes of HawTHORNE and CaLps 
CusHING. 

—It is thought, since “Mark Twain’’ has 
proved not to be a trade-mark, that the most 
guileless of the “Innocents Abroad” is Mark 
himself. 

—On the 19th of April is to be dedicated in 
Washington the statue of Professor Henry by 
WILLIAM Srory. 

—Miss Eva CHANNING, who has lately return- 
ed from a four years’ course of study at the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic, is a granddaughter of the Rev. 
W. E. CHANNING. 

—A comet is expected by Mr. RicHarp 
ProcToR to take an excursion early in spring 
through the American atmosphere, and make it 
hot for us. It would seem as if this astronomer 
was more in the secrets of the comets than oth- 
er astronomers are, 

—The widow of the arctic explorer, Mrs. Dz 
Long, is expecting to receive a pension, as she 
should. 

—The American dentist to the Khedive of 
Egypt, Dr. James F. Love, who lost his diploma 
in the bombardment of Alexandria, has had a 
certificate of graduation prepared for him by the 
dean of the Philadelphia Dental College, es it 
would violate the law governing medical bodies 
to have the diploma duplicated. 

—For an equestrian statue of the late A. E. 
BURNSIDE thirty thousand dollars have been 
subscribed. 

—Mrs. W. K. VANDERBILT has in her drawing- 
room a portrait of herself by MADRAzzo, repre- 
senting her in white, with a black cloak, lined 
with rose-color, blowing open in the wind. Her 
own sitting-room in her new house is the repro- 
duction of one in a Medicean palace. She has a 
Sister of Charity, it is said, to look after her 
children, although herself a Protestant. 

—At Christmas about thirty swans from the 
Thames are killed, of which the Queen has four, 
the Prince of Wales two, and the other members 
of the royal family one each. There is little dif- 
ference between the flavor of swans and geese. 

—Eating and drinking are supposed to have 
had as much to do with the death of GAMBETTA 
as anything else, although the French physicians 
say he “succumbed to a peritypheylitis, com- 
plicated by a pericolitis, to which was added a 
slight peritonitis during his last moments.” 

—The Rue Royale, Paris, is to be called by 
Louis BLANo’s name. 

—Opera is telephoned from the Marinsky 
Theatre to Russian royalty at Gatschina Palace, 
forty miles away. 

—Improvidence and intemperance are the two 
great curses of people in his profession, HEN- 
RY IRVING declares. 

—Of Mr. Epmunp W. Gossr’s privately issued 
book on the Elizabethan poet Lopeg only ten 
copies have been printed. 

—The wife of Anant did not accompany him 
to Ceylon, but resides at Paris. 

—Before her novel Granville de Vigne was writ- 
ten, Ouida, whose ** Frescoes”’ is just concluded 
in HaRPER’s WEEKLY, was av unknown writer, 
getting five dollars a page only for her magazine 
stories. She now receives seven thousand dol- 

lars down fora novel. Her name is LovuIsg pg 
La RamMée. Her father was a Frenchman. She 
lives in a villa near Florence with her dogs, aud 
is rather ‘* mannish.”’ 
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THE HAND AND FOOT. 
N° HING is more admirable or surpris- 
1 ing in its adaptability to an infinite 
number of purposes, or noble in the sense 
of power conveyed by its form, than the 


human hand, It can not, therefore, be in 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Fiannet Hovsrt Sacque.—Front AND 
Back.—Cvur Patrern, No. 3379: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL., Figs. 19-22. 


Fig. 2.—Vetvet, Brocapr, anp 
Satin Dress.—Baox.—[See 
Fig. 1.}—Cur Patrern, No. 
3382: Basque, Over-Sxkirt, . 
AND tonne Se “fe gpa can be no doubt about the bad taste. The hand of the finest 

lady should be able to clasp with the full fervor of friendship, 

and pull a child out of danger; and a hand upon which no 


dependence could be placed in an emergency is by no means 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, V., Figs. 30-36. 





Cirora Croak with Feature Bor 
pEks.—Back.—| For Front, see 
Front Page. | 


For description see Supplement. 


good taste to 
‘ glove so much too small for it 
2 that it 
purpose beyond holding a visiting- 
ecard; the division of the fingers 
extending only down to the mid- 
dle knuckle, and the back and 
inside of the hand pinched into 
shapelessness and uselessness. 
Though the hand is not perma- 
nently injured by the tight glove 
as the foot is by the tight shoe, 
the effect is ignoble and absurd. 
The hand should not be too small 
or too limp a thing to be capable 
of any kind of duty; and when 
fashion suggests that it is, there 


squeeze it into a 


becomes useless for any 
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Dress ror CaItp From 1 To 6 
Years o_p.—Cur Partern, 

No. 3381: Price, 15 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 






Fig. 2.—Empromerep ALBUM. 
Orrn.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For design and description see 

Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 47. 










Fig. 1.—Emprowerep Atsum.—C.Losep.—[See Fig. 2.] 
\, 


For design and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 47, 


Fig. 1.—Haneinc Pittow ror Cuair or Sora Backx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL., Fig. 86. 


Fig. 1.—Briack Satin Mervew.evx Dress. —Front.—[See 
Fig. 2.)—Cur Parrern, No. 3380: Basque, 20 Cents; Trimmep 
Skirt, 25 Cents. 


For description see Supplement. 


Ciotu Surr.—Baox.—[For 
Front, see Front Page.]} 
Cur Parrern, No. 3378: 

Basque, Over-SkirtT, AND 
Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 

For pattern and description 

see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-13. 


Fig. 1.—Empromerrep Cuair Back.—[See 
Fig. 2. or Page 101.] 

For design and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VU, Fig. 46. 
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a credit to man or woman. The notion 
that any lady’s hand should be of this 
kind is, in the real sense of the word, 
vulgar. Delicacy is delightful, but weak- 
ness must excite either pity or contempt, 
according as it is self-imposed or not. 
The Chinese mandarin allows his nails to 
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Fig. 2.—Buiack Satin Merveivievx 
Dress.—Bacx.—({See Fig. 1.])—Cutr 
Patrern, No. 3380: Basevr, 10 
Cents; Trimmep Sxirt, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 








grow till they resemble claws, priding 
himself upon this evidence that he nev- 
er did, and is incapable of doing, any 
manly work; and many ladies culti- 
vate their hands to suggest the same 
notion. It must be remembered that 
the longer and more pointed the nails, 
the more they are suggestive of claws. 
This is increased by the polishing of 
them. Surely it can not be in good 
taste to recall our animal origin at the 
expense of human capabilities. 

The Greeks, who accentuated all pe- 
euliarly and distinctly human charac- 
teristics, carefully avoided pointing the 
nails, though no Darwin had shown 
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Fig. 1.~Vetvet, Brocapg, aNnp Satin Dress.—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 2.J]—Cur Parrern, No. 3382: Basque, Over-Skirt, 
AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 30-36, 
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them whence the nails came; they also rejected smallness of 
hand, such as the ideal of modern taste demands. Proportion and 
fitness were to them ruling principles, outside of which they found 
no beauty. Hands are no more beautiful for being small than 
eyes are for being big; but many a modern girl would as 
fairy godmother, if she had one, to give her « 
and hands as small as those of a doll, believing that the first can 
not be too large nor the last too small. Tiny feet and hands are 
terms constantly used by poets and novelists in a most misleading 
manner. It can not be possible that they are intended by the 


her 
es as big as saucer 
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writers to express anything but géneral delicacy and refinement ; 
but a notion is encouraged that results in the destruction of one of 
the most beautiful of natural objects—the human foot. This un- 
fortunate notion, that the beauty of the foot depends upon its 
smallness, leads to the crippling of it till it becomes, in many 
cases, a bunch of crumpled deformity. It is a most reprehensible 
practice, alike revolting to good taste and good sense, to put the 
foot of the growing girl into a shoe that is not only too short, 
crumpling the toes into a bunch, but, being pointed, turns the 
great toe inward, producing deformity of general shape and, in the 
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course of time, inevitable bunions, the only wonder being that 
steadiness in standing or any grace of movement at all is left. To 
this pernicious habit of crippling the foot by the short, misshapen 
shoe has of late been added the equally pernicious and even dis- 
astrous practice of wearing a peg under the heel and toward the 
middle of the sole, to the destruction of that balance which can 
not be interfered with without evil consequences, not only to the 
foot and ankle, but to the whole frame, by reason of the in 
upon museles which maintain the balance, and which are calle 
upon to act permanently in a manner intended only to be occa- 
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A DAINTY DISH. 


PRETTY conceit for the table, and appetizing withal, is a 
tA French dish not known perhaps here. Roast some small birds 
—reed-birds, larks, plover, snipe—and mash a quantity of potatoes 
with cream and butter. Spread this thickly over the bottom, s 
and edges of a deep dish. Lay the roasted birds in the n 
of the dish; place them with the breast downward. Ni 
edges of the potato, and stick in it inch eths of ve 
which has been baked. two of the birds to cut 
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sional. 
of the stays, are still less able to bear a strain that would injure 
them even in a healthy state, so that peculiar maladies actually 
caused by this fashion of high heels have come into being. T 
high heel is also a great mistake if only regarded as a matter 
of appearance, as it greatly increases the apparent size of the 
foot at a little distance, making it look like a hoof, and, to say 
nothing about taste, the fashion is attended with very serious dan- 
in walking quickly, or over uneven ground, or descending 


These very muscles, being impaired by constant pressure | 
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up and stew in a gravy made of a little flour 
some stewed oyst An excellent sauce piquante, 
what action is to oratory, may be 
spoonful of parsley leaves and the 
beat them together; add a table-spoonful of fresh 
three hard yolks of eggs, and mix the 
chovies boned and forced through a 
vinegar, two of oil, and a finely chopped 
whole. When to be used stir the sauce 
butter or strong beef gravy 
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BID ME DISCOURSE.* 
Br MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrnor or “Op Mypperton’s Mowry,” “ Vioror 
any Vanquisuen,” “ Dororuy's VENTURE,” ETO. 


——______—— 


Sunday, July 81, 1881. 

I nose this morning with the same vague feel- 
ing of mistrust against which I had so persistent- 
ly, yet vainly, struggled last night, with the same 
hatred of myself for this distrust, and yet with 
the same cowardly dread of hearing Mary mention 
anything relative to that day of the murder three 
years ago. I had not looked again at the photo- 
graph I bought last evening, but yet it seemed to 
be before my eyes all through the wakeful night. 

I only waited for the eastern light to climb the 
hills and bring a tender smile upon the western 
sea before I rose, grateful in my heart for the 
country sounds and sights and scents around me. 
This was so different from our Chiswick home, 
with the red houses close upon us before and 
behind, and hand in hand with us on either side 
—so different even from the tame view of sea 
and long parade and fashionable crowd which 
had been our idea of summer holidays. _ Oh, the 
joy and gladness of the summer Sunday morning 
in this fair, sweet, untamed land! 

My lattice window was wide open while I dress- 
ed, and the Devon roses nodded in and cheered 
me, making me forget the harassed wakefulness 
of the past night. Then I leaned through to 
drink a deeper draught of the new joy and fresh- 
ness of the morning, and doing so, I saw two 
children standing hand in hand upon the door- 
step. I waited, smiling to see the little fellows 
expectant, just as they had been when I had 
seen them first, until I heard a strong, swift step 
upon the road, the click of the little gate, and 
then a voice, half laughing, half searifying: “Go 
in! go in! You'll certainly catch the worm if 
you're out so early.” Then little pattering, hast- 
ening, eager steps down the garden path, a mer- 
ry call to “John,” and following that a trio of 
laughter down below the roses. I did not look 
out again, nor did I hurry over dressing. Some- 
how I felt more content, less lonely and uneasy. 
I had thought myself early—as I certainly was 
compared with our Sunday morning appearances 
at home—but when I went down-stairs I found 
Mary sitting at our parlor window, looking as if 
she had been down for hours. All through break- 
fast I fought with this new painful restraint that 
held me in her presence; but the fight grew eas- 
ier and easier as I saw that she herself had had 
little or no sleep, and yet that she so tenderly de- 
voted herself to me, coaxing me to eat, and say- 
ing unsuspiciously that she could see I had had 
what Silla calls “bad rest”; talking brightly to 
me, as if no shadow dimmed her own awaking. 

“ Listen !” I said, as through our open window 
came the chime of the village bells. “ You will 
go to church, Mary ?” 

“ T should.like to go,” she said, looking absent- 
ly far down the river’s track, “if it is not wrong 
to go only for the sake of a rest.” 

I would bave told her I thought it good to 
know that rest was to be won there, but I am so 
awkward, and never can say properly or in time 
what I mean. 

“If you do not mind, Mary,” said I, as, going 
upstairs together, we paused at the sound of the 
children’s arguments—I had seen Mr. Gunn go 
to the schools some time before, and if I had not, 
should have known he was absent by the differ- 
ent tone in his children’s voices, for their nurse 
was a rather incapable as well as dismal young 
woman, with her face wrapped up in a most de- 

ressing manner—“ we will take those little boys. 

‘heir nurse will not undertake it—Mr. Gunn said 
so last night—and it is such a pity to hear them 
fretting here.” 

Their delight over this project may have been 
great, but their evidence of it was measured. 
Trot’s lofty excellence could not stoop to more 
than a brief sweet smile, while Nap’s stoicism 
was entirely and perfectly impenetrable. They 
were dressed with willingness by the maid, who 
was apparently delighted at the prospect of being 
for a time released from what possibly weighed 
upon her mind as a responsibility, and we soon 
set off. Nap, having on a fresh little white tu- 
nic, took occasion to tumble down in the dustiest 
bit of the road, and wore a most impaired ap- 
pearance afterward; but, except for this diver- 
sion, we reached the church in safety and in time. 
But I can freely confess now that the service was 
an ordeal to me throngh which I have no wish 
to pass again—at present; for there had been a 
sort of tacit understanding between us that Mary 
should have charge of Trot, and I of Nap, and 
envy ate my heart away through every minute of 
the service. Trot’s saintly bearing was perfect, 
and his devout and concentrated contemplation 
of the congregation certainly was all that Mary 
could have desired; but to be custodian of Nap 
I found to be a task not equally light. Fora 
time he gave himself up to a thorough and un- 
hindered investigation of everything, from the 
height of the seat on which I had perched him, 
then fell into a steady, unintermittent regard of 
my features, his head turned to comfortably con- 
duct it, and that queer gaze of his, solemn and 
yet half humorous, growing more and more stead- 
fast as I writhed under it. I tried touching him, 
as if accidentally, with the end of my sturdy white 
umbrella, and I tried smiling sweetly into his face, 
but nothing disturbed him. With enviable per- 
sistence and firmness he, unmoved, continued his 
grave study of my face. I knew I should present- 
ly have to take the child out of church, and I was 
very sorry, for the simple country service was good 
for me. I tried to forget him, and for this pur- 
pose I looked about me. Then it was I noticed 
that almost every one seemed to be regarding 
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Mary. I wondered what the rustics thought of 
the lovely face, and what the few fashionably at- 
tired visitors thought of the plain brown dress, 
but I wondered more what Mr. Gunn thought 
when he turned his eyes so often to the beautiful 
lifted ones beside me; and then, I am sorry to 
say, I fell to thinking how terribly my dull com- 
plexion would look in that brown suit of Mary’s. 
This had been a little respite, and surely the ser- 
mon was half over now! Just then, as I hoped 
this and yet feared it—for the words were like 
fresh air to me—Mr. Gunn quoted a few lines 
which I was certain I had seen or heard before: 

“ Till the stars go old, 

And the moon grows cold, 

And the leaves of the Judgment book unfold.” 

Instead of listening further, I was hunting 
through the chambers of my memory for the 
source of this, and finally fancied that an Ameri- 
can poet had written what he was pleased to call 
a Moorish love song, in which he vows to love the 
queen of his affections until the period therein in- 
dicated. I have heard many poets quoted in the 
pulpit, certainly, but the Moorish love song is a 
new experience. Through this brief recess Nap’s 
scrutiny never wavered. I saw Mary smile at 
last, and I tried to do so too, but it was heavy 
work under that close investigation, and I had 
lost my fleeting bravery, and was just succumb- 
ing, when (to my relief) Nap turned his head to 
the pulpit. But, after a grave contemplation of 
his father there, he clearly and loudly broke the 
silence of the congregation : 

“Come home now, John.” 

My horror can only feebly be described when 
this infant in my care—actually held at the mo- 
ment within my encircling arm—tendered this 
friendly counsel to our pastor, with such an evi- 
dent conviction of its wisdom, and such stolid 
contempt for its repression. In a panic I put 
my fingers on the little pouting lips, and avoiding 
a glance either at Mr. Gunn or at Mary, took the 
child out of church, in fear and trembling, and 
hating myself for having been the cause of this 
extraordinary address to the pulpit. But I had 
no idea what reproof to administer, or how to im- 
prove the occasion, and so—weakly silent myself 
—I let him walk stolidly beside me, until he tum- 
bled down. After that I still more weakly car- 
ried him, for I was glad to hasten home, give him 
up to his nurse, and hide my own diminished head. 

No words can tell how apprehensively I await- 
ed the return of Mr. Gunn, and was quite grateful 
to Miss Brock for happening to be in our room, 
laying the cloth for our early dinner. 

“Twas a pity you had the trouble of them,” 
she observed, alluding to the little lads, “ but that 
nurse ain’t much. She’s always feelin’—like Pe- 
ter did when he sat at the gate of the temple 
weepin’—just mazed wi’ toothache. I can’t say 
it do surprise me, for her bonnet ain’t naught but 
a limpet shell ’pon top of her head.” 

“ But it is such fine warm weather,” suggested 
I, meekly, wondering what my bonnet looked like 
in Miss Angerona’s eyes. 

“Oh yes, the weather’s handsome, sure nuff,” 
she allowed. “We get a fine passel of mercies 
we do never stop to count up. The Almighty is 
fine and good to us one way and ’nother; and 
that girl, though she’s been poorly all mornin’, 
is purty clever again now. Lor, miss, we must 
all of us feel slight now and then. Now I do 
hope you two’ll eat some dinner to-day, for the 
meat do go poor this weather if ’tisn’t eaten. 
I’ve got the key of the Belvidere usable now, and 
you shall have it this afternoon. What time 
shall you want tea ?” 

“ Any time that will suit you best,” I said, act- 
ing on Mary’s principle. 

“ Lor, miss, never mind,” said Miss Brock, cor- 
dially. “If you're late the girl will wait on you 
all right; for I do mostly go to chapel in even- 
in’s. I do very often have a bit o’ nap in the 
afternoons, an’ then I do like to go to preachin’ 
in the evenin,’ cause I can sleep so much better 
after bein’ out a bit.” 

Just then I saw Mr. Gunn come up the garden 
with Mary, Trot walking in advance, and I felt 
thankful to be sheltered in our own room; but 
my heart fell when Mary actually brought him 
straight in with her, telling me he would not be 
denied thanking me for my enterprise. His 
hearty laugh over our adventure did me good, 
and then, while he idled in our low parlor, giving 
it a curious homeliness, I thought, I told them, 
with a bad imitation of Miss Brock’s Cornish, her 
last speech to me. 

“A rather original reason for attending Divine 
worship,” said Mr. Gunn, with his pleasant laugh. 
“Tt reminds me of a motive given by one of her 
countrymen to tardy almsgivers to provoke them 
to good works: an old friend of mine heard it. 
A missionary meeting was held at Porthleven, 
and the necessity of sending the Gospel to the 
heathen in foreign parts was strongly urged. 
One good brother who belonged to Porthleven, 
and knew a great deal of local politics, concluded 
his oration thusly: ‘I do hope, friends, that 
there’ll be a good collection, and I think you did 
ought to come out liberal this year, for the fishin’ 
han’t been bad, and you have had two very good 
wrecks,’” 

“The heathen in foreign parts were their bro- 
thers indeed,” laughed Mary, and by that time 
my apprehension had worn off, and I had forgot- 
ten my ignominious exit from church. 

Presently Mary called the children in, and in 
her pretty, easy way amused and played with 
them, trying to make me do so too, but I could 
not, for I could not sufficiently forget myself. I 
was not astonished that Mr. Gunn looked with 
such quiet, intense pleasure at her, and so for- 
bearingly left unnoticed my awkward advances ; 
yet he specially addressed me before he left, to 
pretend he did not see my discomfiture. 

“Nap is not the only child in Rocklands who 
has covered himself with glory to-day, Miss Os- 
well,” he said, with a smile for me, and a kind 
touch upon his boy’s hair, “ There was a brisk 





little girl in the school who volunteered to tell 
me how Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed, 
and then informed me it was by brimstone and 
treacle.” Then he went away laughing, and left 
us laughing too, and far more ready for dinner 
than we should have been. 

When it was over, Miss Brock brought in the 
key of the Belvidere (not very shining), and we 
strolled out. I paused in the garden, fancying 
Mary would like to visit the tower alone, but she 
looked at me wistfully: “‘ You will come, Barry ?” 

“Oh yes,” I said, quite naturally, the moment 
I saw it was what she wished. “ You can not get 
rid of me, now you have brought me so far, Mary. 
We shall have a delightful walk, for it is, indeed, 
as Miss Angerona said, ‘ handsome weather sure 
nuff.’ ” 

Yet, for all my studied unconstraint, I found, 
as we went on, I could not throw from my mind 
its great anxiety. As we neared the Belvidere, I 
talked to Mary on irrelevant matters, but this was 
always an effort to me, and defeated its own ends. 
I began to think it as impossible for me to still 
my doubts, vague as they were, as to stop the mo- 
tion in the spikelets of quaking-grass I gathered ; 
so I fell into silence just as she had done, and 
stood turned away from her, looking down upon 
the purple slope of moorland, while she fitted the 
key in the lock, and opened the door, for I seem- 
ed to understand so well the trembling of her fin- 
gers over the task. Then I followed her, lazily 
as I could seem to do, into the tower, and up the 
few stairs which led straight from the lower 
room—evidently only an entrance, as Miss Brock 
had said—into the upper one, which, in spite of 
its desolate, unvisited look, was a very strong 
contrast. 

Intentionally averting my eyes from Mary, I in- 
spected the room. There was a small window 
on each of the three sides, and beyond the one 
over the river I saw the broken rails still stand- 
ing, ugly reminders of the tragedy this little place 
(built for pleasure) had witnessed. Below each 
window was a semicircular little bracket table. 
On one stood an old-fashioned ruby claret glass, 
on one a well-worn blotting-book and inkstand, 
and on the other a heavy antique tobacco jar. 
But what added greatly to the furnished look of 
the room was the fact that the door was lined 
with book-shelves, so well filled that to close it 
behind us was quite a labor, but when we had 
done so the whole character of the room was 
changed, even though below it, upon the dark 
green carpet, lay that great stain so visible still! 

I was examining everything in this slow, de- 
liberate way, partly to avoid a glance at Marv, 
and partly to avoid a thought of what she felt, 
or even a remembrance of that mystery between 
us, when her voice startled me, it was so oddly 
strained and perplexed. 

“ Barbara, I have such a strange, strange feel- 
ing! I can not understand it. Did you ever en- 
ter a room that you seemed to know? Did you 
ever seem to have been in a place before, and 
yet not know you have? What is it? I seem 
to have been here before, but on a different day 
—a misty, brooding day. I know the scene—the 
bridge down there; the river; the bank; the 
heather; the road beyond; even one sheltered 
spot where the May-weed is in blossom—yet it is 
so late for that. Yes, it was late, I remember, 
then. And the river sobbed and wailed. How 
do I know that, when to-day it is so glad and 
swift? Listen! Is not the water rushing mer- 
rily in summer gladness? Barbara, what does it 
mean? Have I been—mad ?” 

“My dear,” I cried, putting my arms about 
her, and softly kissing her white cheek, trying 
vainly, I fear, to hide from her the fact that I 
was frightened, “come home now. This is a 
chill, damp, uninhabited, uncomfortable, unsocia- 
ble place ;” for I scarcely knew what to urge to 
entice her away, while there came back to me 
that insane longing for Denis, as if he were the 
only one who could help her now or advise me. 

“Yes,” said Mary, repeating my words in a 
slow, confused way, “it is a chill, damp, cruel 
place, but it is not that—oppresses me. It is—a 
dream, I think. Can it be? What is it that I 
can not grasp? Barbara’”—in an eager, intense 
whisper, her eyes wild and feverish in her pale 
face— I—recognize this room; and yet I do not. 
Tell me what we came for. Was it”—dazedly 
looking round—“ to gain some clew to—who was 
here with Evlyn? Did we say that appointment 
he came to keep was not with the man who was 
murdered? I forget. But if it is not a dream 
—look on that upper shelf, Barbara, and I think 
all the volumes will be” (her haud upon her side 
as if in pain) “ ‘State Trials.’” 

“No, I will not, Mary,” said I, sturdily. “I 
hate dreams to be remembered. They are all 
nonsense and indigestion and untruth. This 
wretched room makes my head ache, and I shall 
faint if you keep me here.” I never have faint- 
ed in my life, ard have not the slightest idea 
with what sensation it begins; but I could not 
help this excuse, as I laid my fingers soothingly 
for a moment on her wide, bewildered eyes. 

“T am so sorry, Barbara,” she said, in her 
sweet, pitiful tones. ‘Come away. Iam selfish 
to have kept you. You are right. Let us shake 
off the horror of this place, dear. I was forget- 
ting it was Sunday. Why did we choose to-day ? 
Now come back to our own quiet rooms, and you 
will play to me, won't you ?” 

“Yes,” said I, shakily; for it occurred to me 
that my music would scarcely soothe her, and how 
few things I could play without notes—only two 
or three showy pieces of a boisterous and tumult- 
uous character, learned to perform at any party 
where I had no help for it, and I thought of the 
last one, and how, if she asked me what it was, it 
would not sound soothing to say, “ Valse Caprice, 
by Tschaikowsky, op. 4.” 

I found myself repeating this tranquillizing ex- 
planation again and again, as—still with my af- 
fected headache and faintness—I decoyed Mary 
from the Belvidere, without having allowed her 





to discover what books occupied the upper one 
of these curious book-shelves. 

But when we reached the Lady-house a great 
snrprise awaited us—and yet somehow it seems 
now as if it could have been no surprise to me— 
for Denis was there. What a different aspect 
everything had to me then! And yet I saw, be- 
low all his courteously cheerful entertainment of 
us, that there was upon him—as there had been 
and still was upon me—a restraint against which 
he almost vainly contended. My own vague un- 
easiness had increased tenfold since I had wit- 
nessed that strange mood of Mary’s in the Belvi- 
dere, and I am afraid I watched her in a troubled 
way, though I really did try not to do so. I fan- 
cied Denis did so too; but it was quite plain to 
me that she was not aware of this. At first I 
thought she looked vexed to see Denis, but after- 
ward it struck me she was glad he had found us. 

As for him, unrestful though he certainly was, 
even I, dull as I am, could not mistake the fact 
that it was a delight to him to be once more in 
her presence, and that his eyes never grew weary 
of following her. During tea (and we all seemed 
determined to idle over our delicious country tea) 
I had wondered whether the conversation would 
touch upon the motive of our visit here, scarce 
knowing whether I hoped or feared it; but when 
the lingering meal was over, and Denis had fol- 
lowed Mary to the old-fashioned seat in the lat- 
tice window, which was her favorite lounge, he 
set my mind at rest, just in his usually straight- 
forward, direct way. 

“My father’s place, Miss Keveene, is not far 
from here. I mean the place that was my fa- 
ther’s. He sold it.” 

“What a pity!” said Mary, listlessly; and I 
fancied she had forgotten all I had told her about 
Denis paying his father’s debts; but of course I 
had not told her old Mr. Vesey had sold the place 
without even consulting his son. 

“ And I used,” he went on—and I saw that he 
was steadily regarding Mary, as he sat beside her 
—‘‘to pass this house sometimes, and ride under 
that little Belvidere on the height. But that was 
before the murder which made the spot shunned 
and avoided. Strange to say, I have never heen 
within sight of it since the evening of that day.” 

“What day?” asked Mary, very white and 
still and cold. 

“The day that George Haslam was murdered 
in that tower.” 

“How strange!” said Mary. 
this Mr. Haslam ?” 

“Tdid a little, and though so little, quite enough 
to make me very anxious that the boy, who is now 
owner of Rocklands Manor, should break from 
his guidance. Since Haslam’s death the lad has 
been a different fellow. I often see him—he is 
at Eton now—and rejoice to feel that he will be 
such a man as I hear his father was years ago. 
It is a villainous thing to say a word against the 
dead, but Haslam’s influence, if Ernest Discombe 
could not have been saved from it, would have 
ruined the lad, as it ruined the happiness of his 
father and brother. Miss Keveene,” he went on, 
more earnest in his quiet way than I think I had 
ever seen him, and his eyes so kind and anxious, 
“T was almost painfully interested in the cireum- 
stances of this murder. I had to go to India 
just after it occurred, else I should have striven 
in the trial to do something toward solving a 
mystery which I feel sure still exists. I would 
like to do so.” 

“Tt is too late for you, Mr. Vesey,” said Mary, 
lifting her lashes for one swift gaze into his face. 
“You say you passed here on the day of the mur- 
der. Think what might have been if you had 
made a discovery then! Now your turn has 
passed, and—it is mine.” 

“If so, Mary,” said Denis, in a new, relieved 
tone, as if at last he had heard her utter words 
he had been longing for, “let me help you.” 

“Help me?” she said, with a swift, sad laugh, 
and rose as she spoke. “I need no help—no 
other help. I have my generous, faithful Barba- 
ra, Didn't you promise to play to me, Barbara ? 
Do, for I am so weary of the water’s sound.” 

I glanced at Denis, a little alarmed, I fear, for 
the water’s sound could not be heard from the 
Lady-house, and I dare say I glanced appealingly 
too (as I felt), for he understood. 

“May 1 play instead ?” he asked, simply; and 
even he could not help but see Mary’s grateful 
look, and must have felt pleased. 

Some of the things he played I knew, but most 
I did not, and I did not wish to. It was pleasure 
enough to listen to the dreamy, beautiful thoughts 
he knew so well how to utter, and to see that 
even for Mary this indeed was rest. Once long 
ago Denis had laughed at me when I was wonder- 
ing over his having learned so much music off 
book, and told me that what he had loved he 
could not help making his own; but I don’t think 
I had ever heard his music sound just as it did 
this evening. It was while he was playing one 
of the bits I recognized, a plaintive saraband of 
Handel’s, and my eyes were absently wandering 
from one to another of the photographs of Rock- 
lands Manor surrounding us, that I quite sudden- 
ly, as it seemed to me, and not in my usually grad- 
ual, deliberate way, decided to tell Denis of Mary’s 
recognition of the convict on Portland Island, and 
to show him the photograph I had purchased of 
the coach and its passengers to Rocklands on the 
day of the murder. I went on pondering this 
decision in my ridiculously unstable way till the 
musie ceased, after a beautiful slow movement of 
Clementi’s whic. left the tears in my eyes. 

“You played Bach chiefly, did you not?” said 
Mary as he joined her, speaking unconcernedly ; 
yet I saw that she looked out through a mist of 
tears, which she resolutely kept from falling. “Is 
not Bach the German for brook? Yet his music 


“Did you know 


is not so like its blithesome, merry flow as—as 
an ocean of peace and power.” 

“Tt is wholesome music,” said I, lamely, glad 
to turn away from the harassing effect of those 
photographs in the dusk. 
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“Tt is wise music,” said Mary, absently ; and 
Denis smiled as he sat down by her. He talked 
to both of us, but his voice grew low with untold 
tenderness when he addressed Mary, and present- 
ly I decided I would go out and await him, that I 
might be certain of the opportunity to speak to 
him alone. 

I went upstairs for the photograph anda shawl, 
and as Miss Brock’s mansion is not on a very ex- 
tensive scale, I could not help being aware that 
there was something wrong in the children’s 
room, and that the nurse had wilily set the door 
wide open, either to silence a refractory mortal 
through his dread of publicity, or to intrap any 
passer-by into acting unconscious bogle. As I 
passed she looked up with fairly well assumed 
surprise and awe, and cried, “ Oh, Nap, here’s one 
of the ladies! she’ll ery to see you so naughty.” 

I can not say 1 could readily have done so, even 
for the glorious result of Nap’s conversion, but I 
could still less have done so a moment later, see- 
ing his instantly awakened, hopeful anticipation 
of this result. He would evidently mightily have 
enjoyed the sight of tears in my eyes, and his 
study of my countenance grew for him appallingly 
lively. I was far too conscious of my own in- 
ability to improve this occasion to venture within 
the room, or question the child’s nurse on what 
was wrong, but Trot met me thoughtfully, and in 
his sweetly superior manner informed me of Nap’s 
transgression. 

“He won't say his prayers, and John said we 
were to go to bed before he came home. I’ve 
said mine, and if Nap doesn’t, he won’t be the 
boy the Good Lord loves.” 

“T don’t care,” said Nap, in his softly apathetic 
tones. “I'll be the boy the Bad Lord loves.” 

What could I say? I should, I fear, positively 
have kissed one chubby little stolid cheek if I 
had staid; so with a feebly murmured moralizing 
that I hoped they would not hear—for I knew 
that though Trot would pardon it, Nap would 
sturdily despise me for it—I escaped. 

Having got my cloak and the photograph, I 
went slowly down-stairs; and then, thinking 
Denis might await my return to bid me good- 
night, and so frustrate my plan, I opened the sit- 
ting-room door to tell him, but softly, because he 
was singing, and T would not disturb them. So 
I heard the conclusion of the song 








“T dream of thee 
When evening shadows on the streamlet play; 
When softly fades the goklen light of day; 
When the sweet moon glides slowly on her way; 
Then, love, I dream of thee. 
*T dream of thee 
With anxious longing and with timid fear; 
Yet with sweet pain in every starting tear. 
Thou couldst not be more loved, nor be less dear, 
Thus, love, I dream of thee.” 


“T have taken that freely from the German, 
have I not, Miss Keveene ?” Denis said ; “ and the 
melody is Schubert’s, because it seemed to fit so 
wonderfully. Mean of me, wasn’t it? But I 
could not resist singing that—to you—Sunday 
though it be.” 

“You should not to me,” said Mary, quietly. 
“To any one but me. Ihave valued your friend- 
ship—I have indeed, though I have never seemed 
to—but I wish you had never offered me more.” 

And before I had time to speak, just like the 
knight he had once spoken of, “ who loved one 
only, and who clave to her,” he stooped and 
touched her hand with his lips. 

Without a word, I left the room again, then 
spoke in cheerfully as I reached the open win- 
dow: “Denis, I am going for a little constitu- 
tional. You will pass me on your way out, and 
I can bid you good-night then.” So with a nod 
I went. 

What a tender sweetness there was in the twi- 
light! Somehow, when Mr. Gunn came up to me 
on the bridge, it seemed as if our natures have 
their twilight hours too, for the blaze of his sun- 
ny merriment had passed, and his words and 
manner had the peaceful quietness of the twi- 
light scene around us. He asked at once for my 
friend—of course his first thought would be for 
Mary—and then he asked, but with no inquisitive- 
ness, whether we had been to church; and when 
I answered in the negative, there was not in his 
voice the faintest implied reproach. He told me 
pleasantly of the very small congregation he had 
had in this sparely peopled spot ; and how he had 
had to pull himself up when he caught himself say- 
ing, “ Many of you willremember,” etc. But he did 
not go in then ; and as I did not like to turn aside 
because of missing Denis, nor to go back for fear 
Mary herself should stroll with him as far as the 
gate, we walked slowly to and fro, backward and 
forward, on the bridge, while the twilight paled 
and paled, and between the grand dark scattered 
clouds the stars came slowly forth. I do not 
know what he said, but I know it was all good 
and wise and charitable, and I like to think my 
empty years have held that peaceful hour. 

He went in only when he saw Denis come 
through the garden gate, and knew then whom I 
was awaiting, and I stood where I was until Denis 
came up, so deep in thought that he started vis- 
ibly, and almost painfully, when I addressed him. 

“T waited here to speak to you, Denis,” I be- 
as awkwardly shy as usual. 

* Yes, Barry ?” he said, in his gentle. way, and 
offering me his hand, as if that were a tangible 
encouragement, 

“Of Mary,” I went on, 

“ Yes,” he said, but not in the same low, absent 
way. 

“You are her friend, I know, Denis,” 
making only a step at a time. 

“ Her lover, Barbara,” 

“Yes, her lover,” I amended, with the 
sionate rising of a lump in my throat. “TI un- 
derstand, Denis. It is because I understand that 
I have decided to consult you. I can not help 
her in her trouble, and—perhaps you can.” 

“ No, I can not,” he said, heavily. “ You heard 
her say so.” 


” 








I said, 





rift pas- 





“But you will listen to me, Denis, and you will 
try?” 

“Try? Oh yes, I will try,” he said, with an 
odd curt laugh. “ Surely I can be as faithful as 
she called her Barbara.” 

“ Hush, Denis, please’—for the mood was so 
unlike the steadfast, patient friend of such long 
years—“ I will soon have finished. Walk here 
slowly, and so if Mary comes we shall not be un- 
prepared.” 

Then, walking just as Mr. Gunn and I had 
walked, and yet, for some inscrutable whim of 
mine, upon the other side of the bridge, I told 
him of that shock to Mary when the young con- 
vict crossed the quarry toward us in Portland ; 
of her frequent journeys to the island afterward ; 
of her quest in London, and the hope of a dis- 
covery which had brought her here. Then, rath- 
er hesitatingly—for I feared what he might say 
to any independent act of mine, I had so seldom 
committed them—I told him of my fancy of the 
photograph helping us in our clew for a possible 
third person who might have been in the Belvi- 
dere that day three years ago, and how I had gone 
back to buy the photograph, and found that one 
of the visitors to Rocklands on that day was 
Mary herself, offering him the photograph to 
take with him and look at afterward. Indeed, I 
quite fancied he might have seen it, for 1 felt 
sure the detective would have hunted it up, though 
to him the passengers would be. equally unsuspi- 
cious, even if traceable. 

“ Hold it, Barbara,” he said, in a stern sort of 
way, and he lighted a wax match, and held it to 
the paper, for in the still night air the little flame 
burned steadily. Then he was so silent that I 
did not like to speak, but I eagerly watched his 
face, as far as I could see it with the frail light 
touching it. 

“Yes, it is Mary Keveene,” he said, and for a 
moment I saw a passion of angry love and des- 
perate tenderness on his pale face; “ unmistak- 








ably so, though the Mary Keveene of three years 
ago more, of course, than of to-day. Barbara— 


no, do not take it, leave it with me—I will tell 
you now where and how and when I met her first. 
1 told you that what had so long puzzled me I 
understood when once more I saw her troubled 
and confused. You heard me tell her this even- 
ing how I had passed the Belvidere on the day of 
that murder three years ago? Barbara—it was 
then I saw her.” 

“Oh, Denis, hush, hush !” I eried, and clasped 
my hands upon my ears, though of course he 
knew the photograph might have prepared me 
for this; “I can not bear it.” 

“Yes, you can, Barry,” he said, as kindly and 
gentiy as if he knew no suffering himself. “ It 
is only something which we in time shall compre- 
hend, and to speak of it is best. I remember it 
all well now. It came back to me on that morn- 
ing in Henry’s room, when 1 saw the same pale, 
lovely face, the same scared glance from the sor- 
rowful dark eyes, and the same half-shrinking 
attitude of the tall young figure. I was driving 
from my father’s place to Westercombe on that 
June evening, and as an old friend was with me in 
the dog-cart and was talking much, I drove slow- 
ly. I had gone a little way—perhaps a mile— 
beyond the Belvidere, when on my right, among 
the undergrowth on the river’s bank, [ heard a 
quick, light, hurrying step, and was sure I also 
heard a low and pitiful sobbing. But my friend 
talked on, evidently hearing nothing, and so I did 
not stop, but—listening all the time—drove more 
slowly still. And then—and then,” said Denis, 
uncovering his head and pushing the hair from 
his face, “a woman came out into the road, as if 
straight to stop us—a woman young and tall and 
beautiful—but you know her; what need have I 
to say it? She seemed to be looking straight at 
me as she came in sight, her face terribly pale, 
but her eyes so dry and wide that it was a shock 
to me to see them sc after the grievous sobbing 
I had heard. She drew back when she saw us, 
and stood turning her head away, as if to prove 
she had no thought of us. 1 raised my hat in- 
voluntarily, for 1 could not help faneying she had 
hurried out into the road when she had heard our 
horses, and then she spoke to me, just quietly and 
calmly as a lady would, while still that fire was in 
her wide dry eyes. She had mistaken, she said, 
the sound of our wheels for that of the coach to 
Westercombe. Ne need to say Ll begged her to 
let us drive her if she had missed the coach, but 
my friend assured her she had not; and so, with 
a little bow, she walked from us, and we drove 
on, Just at first this lovely, sorrowful face haunt- 
ed me; but my friend laughed about ‘ the pretty 
damsel who had lost her party, until I thought 
that was all, and it soon passed quite out of my 
mind. You know how a dim memory haunted 
me now and then in Miss Keveene’s society when 
I met her in Weymouth: it was the faint, almost 
dead memory of her face as I had seen it here; 
but the distinct remembrance returned to me on 
the day I saw her in Henry’s room, with the same 
tearless misery in the beautiful eyes, aud the 
same shrinking attitude. We were talking then 
of the murder which must on that other evening 
just have been committed, and thus the two days 
were brought together by a flash in my thoughts.” 

“Then, Denis,” I gasped, “ you—really be- 
lieve—” 

“T believe,” he said, just like the loyal, simple 
gentleman he was, “nothing against the girl I 
love. But it has taught me whom she loves, and 
now, of course, I understand how she, loving him, 
can believe in no crime of his.” 

“But this possible third person who might 
have been present in the Belvidere, Denis? Can 
you understand her wish to find that out when 
she—” 

“ Hush, dear,” said Denis, very low and patient- 
ly, but just as if he reminded me that no one had 
a right to doubt her. “She will not take my 
help, and I love her too well to force it upon 
her; but she knows how wholly and entirely my 
heart is hers, and perhaps some day, when she 











remembers this, she will let me be of use to her. 
But even now she will take your help, and grate- 
fully. Be true to her, dear Barbara, and help 
her ali you can.” 

And I said I would, just looking up among the 
quiet stars, as if that would help me to be as true 
and unsuspicious and unselfish. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





WAYS AND MEANS IN AN 
ENGLISH VILLAGE. 

A N English village—we visited once a typical 
tA one in Devonshire—is usually almost en- 
tirely owned by one or perhaps two of the 
county gentlemen. In this case the “Squire,” 
who lived at B—— Hall, a very fine old place 
five miles from the village, owned nearly every 
house in the place. The village consisted of one 
long street, from which various lanes or road- 
ways branched in different directions. There 
was a neat little railway station, a bit of common, 
a pond with some fine willows, and two or three 
places of worship, one of which was hoary with 
age, and stood in the midst of an old church-yard, 
with a gateway which had done good service 
three centuries ago, There were two inns, and a 
temperance public-house with a very gloomy- 
looking “tea-room.” Just up the road the curate 
lodged, and the rectory was a fine old brick man- 
sion, with gable ends and a leafy garden. On 
the outskirts of the viliage were one or two rath- 
er fine houses, one, a solid brick mansion, being 
the doctor’s, and the other belonging to an old 
sea-captain. This was, of course, only a village, 
in no sense a town, and as such was, we think, 
thoroughly typical. 

The houses were nearly all on a par, some be- 
ing a little poorer, some a little better, but all in- 
habited by people who earned their bread by 
hard labor; and in this connection we would say 
that in an English country place there are trades 
unknown to us; for instance, that of thatching, 
and again of sheep-tending. The former once 
was a very thriving business, but has now so lost 
ground, owing to scarcity of work, that it is by no 
means advisable for many men in the same place 
to follow it. A good thatcher attends to roofs 
and to stacks as well, and he is occupied during 
the cold months in making his own “ spears,” if 
he is thrifty, which he sells to his emplovers and 
uses in fastening down the thatch. His men 
are paid about fifty cents a day, his own earnings 
being between nine and twelve dollars weekly, 
which was considered, in Devonshire language, 
“ fairish good earnings.” 

The other smali trades-people in such a village 
will be the cobbler, who always keeps his shop in 
his house—often in one window—the dressmaker 
and miiliner, who does “small work” for the gentry, 
and has her little stuffy room full of apprentices, 
and the watchmaker, perhaps, who also has his 
wares in his front window, and his shop in a 
piece partitioned off of some room in his cottage. 
Other stores there will be of a general character 
to supply the modest needs of such a little com- 
munity, and unless a large town be very remote 
there will be no shop in which much money could be 
expended or many superfluous articles purchased. 
As there is always a market-town to go to, the 
farmers and their wives and daughters make 
their purchases there on market days, and so 
they rarely need to patronize the village stores. 

To begin with house rent. Let us suppose the 
cottage of a thatcher or other tradesman, like a 
painter or under-farmer, consisting of six or sev- 
en rooms, there wili be a tidy parlor, a kitchen 
and outside kitchen, and three to five upper rooms. 
For this and a piece of ground he will pay about 
twenty doilars a year, certainly not more, and 
his taxes may be five or six. He wili be sure to 
cultivate his ground so as to bring in all the ve- 
getables needed for his family, and there wiil be 
poultry, and one pig at a time fattening for family 
use, few, unless those with a farm, caring for more 
than one animal of the kind. One pig wiil sup- 
ply the family with bacon for the winter, and 
the good housewife always understands the cur- 
ing of hams, and instructs her daughters in the 
same. Occasionally eggs will be sold at such a 
cottage, but as a rule there are always one or 
two women in the village who make such their 
exclusive right—“ dairy-women,” who sell butter 
and eggs and milk and cream. 

Now let us see what the cottager’s expenses 
are. Meat is sold him at about sixteen cents a 
pound, almost the only article of his consump- 
tion which is dearer than it might be in an Amer- 
ican village, and, unless a few groceries, almost 
the only article he needs to buy. His meals wili 
probably be as follows: Breakfast—bacon, either 
fried alone or chopped up with potatoes; coffee 
or beer; and a modicum of bread. Dinner—a 
stew, or a piece of boiled meat with greens—one 
vegetable—and occasionally a simple pudding ; to 
this is often added beer or cider. Tea will be 
sure to consist only of bread and butter (or treacle) 
and tea, unless water-cress be available; and in 
some cases a supper of bread and cheese will fol- 
low before bed-time. Oatmeal porridge has late- 
ly come into more general use in England, and 
the poorer classes are beginning to find out how 
to bake beans, and make use of American self- 
raising flour, ete., while American meats, even 
down to bacon, are eagerly sought for as cheaper 
if not better. 

In regard to his other family expenses, the 
question of clothes is far simpler than in our 
country, for except in rare instances such a man’s 
daughters would not think of finery; a “ tidy” 
appearance during the week, a simply trimmed 
bonnet and “ best” gown for Sundays, being all 
that is necessary. Shoes and boots are always 
of the most primitive and durable fashion, and 
the stockings worn are nearly always knitted by 
the women of the family. Should a dress be 
made “ out,” a woman of this class would rarely 
pay above one dollar for the making, so that a 














costume suitable for even church-going would not 
cost above three or four. Prints or calicoes are 
comparatively high - priced, twelve cents a yard 
being ordinarily asked for a good quality. ~ 

Minor expenses are very few. It is wonderful 
how frugally such a family contrives to live, and 
yet with the utmost appearance of decency and 
the necessaries of life. At as early an age as 
possible such a man’s daughters will go into serv- 
ice, which accounts for the excellence of nearly 
all English servants. They come from careful, 
cleanly, and well-regulated households, and near 
ly all have learned at home the domestic arts, 
needle-work included. The sons are early ap 
prenticed, and generally | 
trade is learned, giving in to the family exchequer 
their earnings. 

It was surprising to us to see how often 


ve at home until their 


such 
a household as we describe lays by money, for at 
most the income rarely exceeds three to five 
hundred dollars a year—more, as we know, than 
many curates with large families have, since two 
hundred and fifty to four hundred are generally 





the incomes of these minor clerical gentlemen— 
yet such is the case, few frugal-minded cottage 

being without some hoard, for sickness or sudden 
need. The great drawback to prosperity in some 


cases is the existence of “long bills.” 
men, laborers, thatchers, ete 


Trades- 
, are often only paid 
once or twice a year, so that in their turn they 
are compelled to have bills with their butcher and 
baker, the system of long credit serving rich and 
poor in England alike, and, let us say, serving 
them often, in both cases, to their ruin. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. M. M.—Get Madras muslin curtains for your 
daughter's room, and put them on rods and rings. 
You will find the double-faced Canton flannel most 
satisfactory material for plain table-covers aud for 
mantels, We can not tell you how to lighten a switch 
of hair. Frescoing and plain whitened ceilings, also 
papered ceilings, are used here. 

Crrrio.—Use your red and black striped silk for a 
pleated vest and petticoat front of your suit, with a 
basque, short draped scarf front, and long back dra- 
pery of the black brocaded satin. You wil 





find models 

for such combinations in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV 
Constant Reaper.—You can not buy a Persian 
lamb-skin jacket for less than $106 to $200; hence you 
will do well to have yours put in order, or else to cut 


it up for trimming a cloth costume, or for a pelerine 
cape and muff. Many of the most fashionable cos- 


tumes of the season have this trimming. 








M. L it tan-colored undressed kid 
gloves with long loose wrists with your pale blue ot- 
toman silk dress for either day or evening toilette. 

Inquirer.—The front and side breadths of the polo- 
naise you mention are not lifted by looping or pleats. 

he extra breadth put in for mak 1 ack bouffant 
is confined to the ends of the mi back forms, and 





the top droops over in two loops like those of a bow 
after being gathered down the 
breadth is longer than the sid ims of the skirt, and 
is pleated to them near its np; 


this 1 \ 


middle ; mack 





ver edge. 








M. R.—Use your bro 1 velvet for the front 
breadths and vest of your short black dress, and buy 
ottoman silk or else plain velvet for the basque and 
short wrinkled front and long back drapery. Trim it 
at the foot in the way shown on the dress of such a 
combination on page 765 of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XV. 

Daisy.—You will find many illustrations of cloth 
suits in late numbers of the Bazar. Paniers are more 
used for house dresses, and pelisses for the street. If 


your cloth dress must serve both purposes, you should 
follow the simple fashions of tailor-made dr 

Fatt Fuenisuine.—Your ideas about the portiére 
and the plush mantel cover are good. Have Madras 
muslin curtains for your upper windows ; raw silk and 
plush are liked for warm draperies for windows and 
doors. 


s8e8, 


J. R. V.—The ushers at day weddings are again wear- 
ing pearl-colored kid gloves with black stitching on 


the back. The coat is a black cloth Prince Albert 





frock, and the trousers are dark gray. Their cravats 
may be white ottoman, black, or a dark color, but must 
be uniform, whatever color is chosen. 

Laura.—Have your plaid silk made up for the skirts 


and use the velvet for a basque in the way lately illus- 
trated in the Bazar. Yon can have a hood 
the Russian cloak. Ti 
tern for a plain cloth 


added to 
Jersey jacket is a good pat- 








Trenna.—Use your black Astrakhan cloth for wide 


borders, cuffs, panels, and collar on a cl 





1 suit that 














may be either dark green, black, olive, ul brown. 
Isanei.—A fur-lined circular will ! om- 
Lnow 
that prices are redt gar 
ments for the same price, such as R bor 
dered with fur, an elegant pelisse, or rv 
camel’s-hair cloak. 
Luiv.—Yon will find your questions answered in tt 
article on Card Etiquette in Bazar , 
Luncheons were treated of in Bazar 





We know of no book on the subject. 
E. B. S.—The only thing you can do with your velvet 
polonaise is to loop it boaffantly, and trim it 
or feathers 
An Op Sussortser.—Get black fox, black marten 
or black hare fur to trim your velvet cloak; 


with fur 


$250 will 





buy a long seal-skin cloak. Place the fing 3 
on the doyleys, and bring them to the table when tl 
fruit is eaten. 

B. B.—A dress of garnet velveteen, or a velv 
basque with ottoman silk or aatin skirts, wo 
nice for a young lady of seventeen. If she prefers a 
wool dress, get green or garnet cloth. Her bonnet 


should be velvet of the same ¢ 
velvet turban. 

Mrs. J. K.—Soutache is the wool or silk narrow braid 
used for braiding cloths, cashmeres, etc. We do not 
send samples or make purchases for our readers. 

Mavup L.—Plush needs no trimming. It shou 
used for the cadet basque with a silk skirt that 


olor, or else a folded 








the front breadth or the side panels of plush. 
Despemona.—A Balmoral skirt of your red and white 
striped poplin will be useful. The dresses you euu- 


merate are all very good, and if you can ever buy so 
many for $70, it is at present, wien prices are so low 
that you can buy enough embroidered cashmere for an 
entire suit for $10. Get foulard instead of striped or 
checked summer silk. It is impossible to tell you now 
what should be the prices of summer goods, as these 
are not now to be found on the counters of the stores, 
and we can not tell you what colors to get, as you do 
not tell us your complexion, style, etc. 
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Fig. 1.—Totir axp Satin 
Batt Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2—Sattn anp Brocdpr 
Eventnc Dress. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IX., Figs. 48-55. 





Fig. 3.—Gavze anp Lace Fig. 4.—Dress ror Grrt From 
Batt Dress. 7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 5.-—Dress ror Girt FrRow 
8 tro 10 Years on. 


For pattern and amy ae —\ a 
plement, No. X., Figs. 56. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Dress ror Girt rRoM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 11.—Brocape anp Satin Mer 


s ror Girt FROM Fig. 7.—Gavze ann Satin Fig. 8.—TarLatan AND Satin Fig. 9.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 10.—Tciie anp Satin 

YEARS OLD. Batt Dress. Batt Dress. 3 To 4 YEARS OLD. Evenina Dress. VEILLEUX Eventna Dress 

cription see For description see For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For description see 
Supplement. plement, No. XT., Figs. 60-64. plement, No. XIL., Figs. 65 and 66. plement, No. XIII., Figs. 67-70. Supplement, 


»lement. 
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ASH-WEDNESDAY. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


How aweet and wild the rich waltz music blowing, 
Blowing clear straina across these airy dances! 
What flashes of strange lustre in these jewels, 
What flashes of strange lustre in these glances! 
How heavy is the air with breath of flowers! 
See the wine bead the brim in dazzling showers! 
Ah, what mad rapture rules these revelling hours, 
And bearing every joy upon their tides! 
To what mad fall are all these currents flowing! 
Dance, dance, ye Menads, dance! 


Hark! Through the horns one mighty peal goes 
rolling! 
So, on some hidden rock in dark mid-ocean, 
The wailing buoy booms down to warn the sailor 
Of wreck and ruin with its storm-born motion, 
Nay, not an hour too soon the stroke falls now. 
Tear off the wreath, bind sackcloth on your brow, 
Throw ashes there—the altar waits your vow. 
Like a voice crying in the wilderness, 
Midnight, the great cathedral bell is tolling! 
Toll, thou great death-knell, toll! 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avurnor or “ Parrtora Kempart,” “Tar ATONEMENT 


or Leam Dunpas,” “ Unper waton Logp?” 
“My Love,” rro. 
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CHAPTER IV.—{ Continued.) 
THE PAST AND PRESENT. 





A peap silence fell again between them, and 
for several moments neither spoke, At last Ar- 
mine said, in a low and altered voice: 

“ Your obedience is sublime, Miss Barrington ; 
but—may I say so without impertinence ?—you 
earry your principle too far. Your virtue goes 
over to the other side.” 

“Do you think so?” she answered, still turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book. “I think that 
is impossible.” 

“ And that other ?—that other whose life you 
mar ’—whose heart you break ?” said Armine, in 
a tender, pleading way. 

“ There must never be that other,” said Monica, 
very gently, but firmly also. “He would be 
warned in time.” 

“And if love were stronger than prudence ? 
and warnings were like waves beating against 
the sea-wall ?” Armine asked, 

She raised her eyes and looked him full and 
calmly in the face. This was a point whereon 
she felt strong, and could afford to look the whole 
world in the face. 

“In that case,” she said, quietly, “there would 
be two martyrs to principle instead of one. But 
the principle of my devotion to my mother, and 
of my entire obedience to her, would be always 
paramount.” 

At this moment Mrs. Barrington entered the 
room, having finished her colloquy with the poor 
fellow whom her son was bent on ruining for 
punishment of some fancied insolence, and the 
young doctor could say no more. So much had 
the conversation taught him, that Monica would 
never cross her mother’s will for love of living 
man, and that he who would win her must first 
gain the favor of sweet-natured and exclusive Mrs. 
Barrington—that model of gracious Christian 
practice and high-caste Brahminical principle. 

“T am sorry to have detained you so long, Dr. 
St. Claire,” she said, coming forward with that 
quickened step which means apology and re- 
deeming by seconds the time that has been lost 
in hours. 

“Tt does not signify,” he answered, with con- 
ventional politeness. “I am not busy to-day.” 

Had he spoken as he felt, he would have thank- 
ed her for ber delay, Assuredly there was no- 
thing in it to regret, save perhaps that result of 
sadder knowledge. 

“ And Grace ?” the lady asked, still standing. 

He went into the present aspect of the case 
superficially, giving just so much professional 
accuracy as he thought well, no more, As he 
added a few technical terms, judiciously thrown 
in, the dear woman was perfectly satistied, flat- 
tered by this compliment to her supposed know- 
ledge, and possessed of the belief that now she 
understood the whole science and mystery of 
double pneumonia, with its dangers, its diffieul- 
ties, and its remedies. He took his leave so soon 
as he had made his report, as was expected of 
him. But when he said good-morning to Monica 
he did not shake hands with her as usual. 

Deeply flushed as her face already was, the 
hard color in her cheeks burned with mereased 
fire as she raised her dark gray eyes with a sud- 
den half-shy and half-reproachful look to his. 
Did that look really mean a half-reproach to 
him, or was he foolish for thinking that it did? 
He could not now cross the room and go round 
to where she stood, merely to shake hands with 
her as a sign of reconciliation, and to lift off that 
dumb reproach ! 

He would had he dared, but he dared not. 
What would Mrs. Barrington think ? and Monica 
herself? and the chance that his interpretation 
was a mistake? And yet it might be true! 

It was a small matter for a man to worry 
about—an apparently trivial, worthless, insignifi- 
cant, and utterly absurd little matter, Yet it 
threw him into a strange fever of uncertainty 
and contradictory self-reproach as he drove 
through the country lanes on his various errands 
of healing or despair. He was in a strange state 
of fever and uncertainty altogether to-day. Nev- 
er before had he found it so difficult to harmo- 
nize his life and co-ordinate possibilities with 
desires ; never before had the difference between 
a man’s social credit and personal worth seemed 
to him so bewildering, and the world’s award so 
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unequal and unjust. By birth, education, and 
inherited status he stood every inch Monica Bavr- 
rington’s equal; by his father’s misfortunes and 
his own present circumstances he was immea- 
surably her inferior. Must, then, the lowered so- 
cial standard of his present condition absolutely 
and forever destroy the higher measure of his 
past? or might that higher measure and his 
own individual worth exalt and ennoble the low- 
er social standard of his present condition ? 
Might the son of the Marquis de Sainte-Claire 
claim as his equal the daughter of the Barring- 
tons? or was the country doctor at Oakhurst 
worse than mad to aspire to an alliance with one 
of the eldest of the county families of Fellshire ? 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
MAKING HIS WAY. 


W1ra unconscious hypocrisy Dr. St. Claire made 
that kind of love to Mrs. Barrington which young 
men are wont to make to elderly women when 
they wish to get something out of them—wheth- 
er it be present patronage or a future legacy, an 
invitation to dinner, a loan of doubtful repay- 
ment, or leave to marry the daughter. He talk- 
ed to her on her favorite subjects, followed her 
lead whether he agreed with her or no, and al- 
ways let her have the last word. He asked her 
advice on private little matters of his own, where 
he said he felt at sea, and where the judgment 
of such a person as herself was invaluable. By 
the policy of instinct rather than by the forecast- 
ing of design, he threw into his manner a certain 
almost filial tone of half-caressing tenderness— 
that kind of tenderness which she had often miss- 
ed and always regretted in Anthony. But he was 
profoundly .respectful withal, having that rare 
gift, accorded to so few, the power of showing 
respect through familiarity, and of being caress- 
ing, tender, and intimate, but neither forward nor 
obtrusive. 

He made his professional visits to the sick maid 
a pleasant domestic feature in the old lady’s day, 
and brought with him a sense of moral sunshine 
which brightened for the time the colorless at- 
mosphere of the Dower-house. And as all that 
he did was done with sincerity of feeling, if the 
end was somewhat different from what appeared, 
Mrs. Barrington had never cause to be startled, 
and was content with things as they were. 

Most of all was she content with this nice young 
fellow who made himself so agreeable, and who 
was creeping slowly but surely into the sacred 
place of her affections. She sincerely liked him 
for what he was—a man who was not her social 
equal, but whose humanity was refreshing and 
delightful in its own way. His manners were 
quiet, his attitudes graceful, his words well- 
chosen, and the tones of his voice were harmoni- 
ous and sympathetic. He had no strong views 
on any subject, and he was well-informed on all. 
He was without violent antipathies or inconven- 
ient enthusiasms, and he had neither intellectual 
crazes nor overpowering passions, When he 
talked it was with judgment and moderation, 
His topics were never painful, and always free 
from doubtful issues. He never touched the 
bolder chords, the darker themes of life or human 
nature, and he was eminently safe and soothing. 
His conversation, with its mild optimism and lev- 
el philosophy, refreshed Mrs. Barrington, where 
that of others exhausted her. For the old value 
this kind of moral quietude more than the vigor- 
ous young can understand. The fiery passions, 
the tumultuous emotions, the mental unrest, the 
very intellectual earnestness itself of youth fa- 
tigues them like bodily exertion, or the restless 
activities of children, while the mild, calm, 
equable temper, the superficial philosophy which 
looks only on the bright side of things, and leaves 
the dark alone, is in harmony with their condition, 
and suits them like the noonday “turn in the 
garden,” the evening game at bézique, and the 
gossip columns of the newspaper, which make up 
the sum of their exertions and emotions. 

Mrs. Barrington took it all as it came to her; 
and that the young man should be so mad, so 
wicked, as to seek to please her for the sake of 
her daughter, was a contingency as far from her 
mind as that he should plan a robbery or commit 
a murder. Good women, who have lived all their 
lives in the country, are not prone to think evil 
of their neighbors. They know too little of the 
realities of life to have had their senses sharpen- 
ed by experience at first hand; and the close-set 
borders of their own Awis-clos have not been 
pierced by information from others. Things, 
therefore, which to those who know the world 
are accepted as matters of course, are to them 
either absolutely unknown or anathema marana- 
tha, the possibility of which is not to be received 
in decent society. Wherefore Mrs. Barrington 
believed that Dr. St. Claire’s attentions to her 
were the result of his natural sweetness, which 
made him wish to please her for her own sake; 
and as she would as soon have suspected the foot- 
man of cherishing a tender passion for her daugh- 
ter as she would have suspected him, she received 
all his pleasant ways with gentle cordiality and a 
benevolent kind of condescension, to which her 
age, state, temper, and bearing gave a special 
charm, 

What Monica thought remained her own secret 
only. She made no confidences and betrayed no 
consciousness ; and Theodosia, who often found 
herself at five-o’clock tea at the Dower-house, 
saw nothing more than it was intended she should 
see. For certain reasons of her own, and always 
following up the bewildering lead which she had 
made for herself, she could not possibly suppose 
that her quiet sister-in-law had any attraction for 
one whom she was resolute to see only as the pit- 
iable victim of a hopeless attachment to herself. 
She was always very kind to the young doctor. 
She meant to be provocative, but the dew of her 
coquetry fell on stony and ungrateful soil; and 
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had Armine been able to read the secret writing 





of Theodosia’s heart toward him, he would have 
been as utterly astounded as would gentle Mrs. 
Barrington had she been able to read that little 
love poem printed on his and addressed to her 
daughter. Ht was a game of blindman’s-buff all 
round, and no one knew the exact place of the 
other. 

One day the conversation turned on unequal 
marriages. Society round Oakhurst was much 
exercised at this time because of the choice which 
had been made by a certain young Mr. Meade, the 
heir to a fine estate and the future head of an in- 
fluential family. He had fallen in love with and 
married an innkeeper’s daughter—a good girl 
enough, pretty, well-mannered, well-educated, and 
of irreproachable conduct, but without the soft 
fringe of social velvet, without even a tag of in- 
herited purple to glorify her fine and cleanly 
homespun. He himself was simply a boor—an 
example of atavism and recurrence to the origi- 
nal type, as we find at times in old families 
where the sons have been suffered to run wild 
about the village, and to make their prime friends 
of rat-catchers and gamekeepers. He spoke with 
a strong provincial accent; haunted public- 
houses; liked a game at skittles in the back al- 
ley better than billiards in his father’s house; 
was familiar with bar-maids and awkward with 
ladies ; read nothing save a sporting newspaper, 
which he had to spell like a school-boy; could 
do little more than write his name; and he kept 
his betting-book by an arithmetic of his own com- 
posing. For all that he was born into the inher- 
itance of the purple, and he was the son of a 
county family. Woman for man, Daisy Cross was 
immeasurably superior to Frank Meade in every- 
thing which makes the worth of a human being. 

Mrs. Barrington was never bitter. This was 
not her way. Nevertheless, gentle as she was in 
manner, she was inflexible in matter, and she 
held her views with the firmness proper to those 
whose views represent to them principles, and 
whose principles are founded on what they be- 
lieve to be divine command and law. She would 
have been false to her own idea of right had she 
slackened in faithful testimony and uncompro- 
mising condemnation. And such a marriage as 
this of Frank Meade’s, together with all the new 
order of thought—all the tendencies of modern 
society—was to her iniquitous, revolutionary, and 
to be fought against as Christian fought against 
Apollyon, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
A DAY ASHORE, 


Most “landward” people, to use the Scotch 
phrase, would imagine that on board ship ladies 
would be content with any rough-and-tumble cos- 
tume that would serve all purposes from morn- 
ing till night. But on a long voyage the very 
reverse is the case. Nowhere else do women 
dress with more elaborate nicety, and with such 
studied exhibition of variety as their tolerably 
capacious wardrobes permit. For one thing, they 
have no more engrossing occupation. They can 
spend hours in their cabin devising new combi- 
nations; and as many of them are going to live 
abroad, they have with them all their worldly gear 
from which to pick and choose. _It is a break in 
the monotony of the day to have one dress at 
breakfast, another for forenoon games and lunch, 
another for the afternoon promenade, another for 
the meal of state in the evening. Then nowhere 
else are well-made costumes seen to such advan- 
tage; the deck is a wide stage, and there is the 
best of light for colors. Moreover, in a woman’s 
eyes it is worth while to take trouble about dress- 
ing well on board ship ; for it is no fleeting glance 
that rewards her pains. The mere change of a 
brooch at the neck is noticed. 

But all the innocent little displays that had been 
made during the long voyage were as nothing on 
board this ship to the grand transformation that 
took place in view of the landing at Malta. The 
great vessel was now lying silent and still, her 
screw no longer throbbing, and instead of the 
wide, monotonous circle of water around her, here 
were blue arms of the sea running into the gray- 
green island; and great yellow bastions along the 
shore; and over these again a pale white and pink 
town straggling along the low-lying-hills. After 
breakfast the men-folk were left in undisturbed 
possession of the deck. They were not anxious 
about their costume—at least the middle-aged 
ones were not. They smoked their cigars, and 
leaned over the rail, and watched the swarm of 
gayly painted boats that were waiting to take them 
ashore. And perhaps some of them were begin- 
ning to wish that the women would look alive; 
for already the huge barges filled with coal were 
drawing near, and soon the vessel would be en- 
veloped in clouds of dust. 

Then the women began to come up, one by 
one; but all transformed! They were scarcely 
recognizable by mere acquaintances. There was 
about them the look of a Sunday afternoon in 
Kensington Gardens; and it was strange enough 
on the deck of a ship. People who had been on 
sufficiently friendly terms now grew a little more 
reserved; these land costumes reminded them 
that on shore they might have less claim to a 
free-and-easy companionship. And Mr. Winter- 
bourne grew anxious. Did Yolandeknow? The 
maid she had brought with her, and whose serv- 
ices she had agreed to share with Mrs. Graham, 
had been useless enough from the moment she 
put foot on board the ship; but surely she must 
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have learned what was going forward? Perhaps 
Yolande would appear in her ordinary pale pink 
morning dress? She was far too content with 
simplicity in costume. Again and again he had 
had to rebuke her. 

““Why don’t you have more dresses?” he had 
said to her on board this very ship. ‘ Look at 
Mrs. Graham. Why don’t you have as many 
dresses as Mrs. Graham? A married lady? 
What difference does that make? I like to see 
you prettily dressed. When I want you to save 
money, I will tell you. You can’t get them at 
sea? Well, of course not; but you might have 
got them on shore. And if it meant more trunks, 
what is the use of Jane?” 

He was a nervous and fidgety man, and he was 
beginning to be really concerned about Yolande’s 
appearance, when he caught a glimpse of Yolande 
herself coming out on to the deck from the com- 
panionway. He was instantly satisfied. There 
was nothing striking about her dress, it is truae— 
the skirt and sleeves were of dark blue velvet, 
the rest of dark blue linen, and she wore her 
white silver belt—but at all events it was differ- 
ent; and then the flat dark blue Seotch cap 
looked pretty enough on her ruddy golden hair. 
Indeed, he need not have been afraid that Yo- 
Jande would have appeared insignificant anyhow 
or anywhere. Her tall steture; her slender and 
graceful figure; her air and carriage—all these 
rendered her quite sufficiently distinguished-look- 
ing, even when one was not near enough to know 
anything of the fascination of her eyes and the 
pretty pathetic mouth. 

And yet he was so anxious that she should ac- 
quit herself well—he was so proud of her—that 
he went to her quickly and said : 

“That is one of the prettiest of your dresses, 
Yolande—very pretty—and it suits your silver 
girdle very well; but the Scotch cap—well, that 
suits you too, you know—” 

“Tt is Mrs. Graham’s, papa. She asked me to 
wear it—in honor of Allt-nam-ba.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said. ‘That is all very well 
—at Allt-nam-ba. It is very pretty—and Jane 
has done your hair very nicely this morning—” 

“T have not had a glimpse of Jane this morn- 
ing,” Yolande said, with a laugh. “Could I be 
socruel? No. Mrs. Graham going ashore, and 
I to take Jane away ?—how could 1?” 

“I don’t like the arrangement,” her father said, 
with a frown. “Why should you not have the 
help of your own maid? But about the cap, Yo- 
lande—look, these other ladies are dressed as if 
they were going to church. The cap would be 
very pretty at a garden party—at lawn tennis— 
but I think—” 

“Oh yes, I will put on a bonnet,” said Yolande, 
instantly. “It is not to please Mrs. Graham, it 
is to please you, that I care for. One minute—” 

But who was this who intercepted her? Not 
the lazy young fellow who used to lounge about 
the decks in a shooting coat, with a cigarette 
scarcely ever absent from his fingers or lips; but 
a most elegant young gentleman in tall hat and 
frock-coat, who was dressed with the most re- 
markable precision, from his collar and stiff neck- 
tie to his snow-white gaiters and patent-leather 
boots. 

“Are you ready to go ashore, Miss Winter- 
bourne ?” said he, smoothing his gloves the while. 
“ My sister is just coming up.” 

“In one minute,” she said; “I am going for 
a bonnet instead of my Scotch cap—” 

“Oh no,” he said, quickly; ‘please don’t. 
Please wear the cap. You have no idea how 
well it becomes you. And it would be so kind 
of you to pay a compliment to the Highlands—I 
think half the officers on board belong to the 
Seaforth Highlanders—and if we go to look at 
the club—” 

“No, thank you,” she said, passing him with a 
friendly smile. “I am not going en vivandiére. 
Perhaps I will borrow the cap some other time 
—at Allt-nam-ba.” 

Mr. Winterbourne overheard this little con- 
versation—in fact, the three of them were almost 
standing together; and whether it was that the 
general excitement throughout the vessel had also 
affected him, or whether it was that the mere 
sight of all these people in different costumes 
had made him suddenly conscious of what were 
their real relations, not their ship relations—it 
certainly startled him to hear the young Master 
of Lynn, apparently on the same familiar foot- 
ing as himself, advise Yolande as to what be- 
came her. The next step was inevitable. He 
was easily alarmed. He recalled his friend 
Shortlands’s remark—which he had rather re- 
sented at the time—that a P. and O. voyage would 
marry off anybody who wanted to get married. 
He thought of Yolande; and he was stricken 
dumb with a nameless fear. Was she going away 
from him? Was some one else about to sup- 
plant him in her affections? These two had been 
in a very literal sense all the world to each other. 
They had been constayt companions, They knew 
few people; for he lived in a lonely, nomadic 
kind of way; and Yolande never seemed to care 
for any society but his own. And now was she 
going away from him ? 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that he had 
just arranged to take her away into those wild 
solitudes in the Highlands, where the Leslies 
would be their only neighbors. It seemed more 
and more inevitable. But why not? Why should 
not this happen? He nerved himself to face the 
worst. Yolande must marry some day. He had 
declared to John Shortlands that he almost wish- 
ed she would marry now. And how could she 
marry better? This young fellow was of good 
birth and education ; well-mannered and modest ; 
altogether unexceptionable, as far as one could 
judge. And Mr. Winterbourne had been judg- 
ing, unconsciously to himself. He had observed 
in the smoking-room and elsewhere that young 
Leslie was inclined to be cautious about the ex- 
penditure of money—at cards or otlierwise; but 
was not that rather a good trait? The family 
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were not wealthy; the present Lord Lynn had 
been engaged all his life in slowly paying off the 
mortgages on the family estates; and no doubt 
this young fellow had been economically brought 
up. And then again—if Yolande were to marry 
at all—would it not be better that she should be 
transferred to that distant and safe solitude? 
Yolande as the mistress of Lynn Towers, far 
away there in the seclusion of the hills, living a 
happy and peaceful life, free from scath and 
terror; that was a fancy that pleased him. It 
seemed not so terrible now that Yolande should 
marry—at least—at least he would face the worst, 
and strive to look at the pleasanter aspects of it. 
She would be far away—and safe. 

These anxious, rapid, struggling thoughts had 
not occupied a couple of minutes. Yolande ap- 
peared, and he was almost afraid to regard her. 
Might there not be something of the future writ- 
ten in her face? Indeed, there was nothing there 
but a pleasant interest about the going on shore ; 
and when she accepted a little nosegay that the 
Master of Lynn brought her, and pinned it on 
her dress, it was with a smile of thanks, but with 
—to any unconcerned eyes—the very frankest 
indifference. 

The Grahams now announced themselves as 
ready ; and the party descended the gangway into 
the boat—young Leslie preceding them, so as to 
hand Yolande into her place. 

“Mr. Winterbourne,” said he, when they were 
all seated under the awning, and sailing away 
through the lapping green water, “I hope you 
and your daughter will come and lunch with 
us—”’ 

“Oh yes, of course,” said he: did they not 
make one party ? 

“ But what I mean is this,” said the Master of 
Lynn: “I am giving those Graham people their 
Junch—the cormorants !—and Lynn Towers is a 
long way off; and I haven’t often the chance of 
playing host; and so I want you and Miss Winter- 
bourne also to be my guests at the Hotel.” 

“ Oh, thanks ; very well,” said Yolande’s father, 
who had begun now to study this young man with 
the most observant but cautious scrutiny, and was 
in a strange kind of way anxious to be pleased 
with him. 

“Why, I thought you were going to the club 
they were all speaking of,” said Yolande, staring 
at him. ‘Captain Douglas told me so.” 

“Captain Douglas thinks he knows everything,” 
said young Leslie, good-naturedly; “ whereas he 
knows nothing except how to play sixpenny loo.” 

“ But we will all go to the club, Miss Yolande,” 
said Colonel Graham, “ and you shall see the ball- 
room. Very fine. I don’t know what the high- 
art fellows nowadays would think of it. I used 
to think it uncommonly fine in by-gone times. 
Gad, I’m not so fond of dancing now.” 

“You can dance as well as ever you did, Jim, 
only you’re so lazy,” his wife said, sharply. 

“ You'll have to give them a torch-light dance, 
Archie,” the Colonel continued, “the first stag 
Mr. Winterbourne kills. Miss Yolande would 
like to look at that.. And you're pretty good 
yourself at the sword-dance. I once could do it, 
in a way—” 

“Jim, I won’t have you talk as if you were an 
old man,” his wife said, angrily. 
about you; I care about myself. 
you talk like that. 
I’m forty.” 

**You’re not so young as you once were, you 
know, Polly.” 

But Mrs. Graham was much too radiant a co- 
quette to be put out by any impertinent speech 
like that. She was too sure of herself. She 
knew what her glass told her—and the half-con- 
cealed admiration of a whole shipful of people. 
She could afford to treat such speeches with con- 
tempt. And so they reached the shore. 

They refused to have a carriage; preferring 
rather to climb away up the steep steps, and 
away up the steep little streets, until they reach- 
ed those high and narrow thoroughfares (with 
their pink and yellow houses, and pretty balco- 
nies, and green casements) that were so cool and 
pleasant to wander through. Sometimes the sun, 
though shut out, sent a reflected light down into 
these streets in so peculiar a fashion that the 
pink fronts of the houses looked quite transpar- 
ent; and not unfrequently, at the far end of the 
thoroughfare, the vista was closed in by a nar- 
row band of the deepest and intensest blue—the 
high horizon-line of the distant sea. They went 
up to St. John’s Bastion to look at the wilderness 
of geraniums and lotus-trees. They went to St. 
John’s Church. They went to the telegraph of- 
fice, where the Master of Lynn sent off this mes- 
sage: 

Archibald Leslie, Hotel, Malta. 
Ronald MacPherson, High Street, Inverness. 

Consider Allt-nam-ba, if unlet, taken by Win- 
terbourne, M.P. Slagpool, Seven hundred fifty. 
Reply. 


They went to see the Governor’s Garden, and, 
in short, all the sights of the place; but what 





“T don’t care 
I won’t have 
Everybody on board thinks 





“charmed the women-folk most of all was, natural- 


ly, the great ball-room at the Union Club. As 
they stood in the big, empty, hollow - resounding 
place, Yolande said : 

“Oh yes, it is beautiful. It must be cool, with 
such a high roof. Papa, have they as fine a ball- 
room at the Reform Club ?” 

“The Reform Club?” her father repeated— 
rather vexed that she should make such a blun- 
der. “Of course not! Who ever heard of such 
a thing!” 

“Why not?” she said. “Every one says this 
is a good club—and very English. Why not at 
the Reform Club? Is that why you have never 
taken me there?” 

“Weill, it is—it is devilish English - looking,” 
said Colonel Graham to his wife, as they turned 
into the long and cool coffee-room, where there 
were rows of small tables all nicely furnished 
out. “I like it. It reminds me of old times. I 





like to see the fellows in the old uniforms; it 
makes one’s heart warm. Hanged if I don’t 
have a glass of sherry and bitters, just to see if 
it tastes like the real thing—or a brandy and 
soda. It’s devilish like home. I don’t like be- 
ing waited on by these Lascar-Portuguese-half- 
nigger fellows. My chap said to me yesterday 
at breakfast, when I asked for poached eggs, 
‘No go yet—when go bell me bring.’ And an- 
other fellow, when I asked for my bath, said, 
‘Hot water no go—when go hot water, me tell.’ 
By Gad! there’s old Munro—the fellow that nail- 
ed the Sepoys at Azimghur—he’s got as fat as a 
turkey-cock—” 

Indeed, the members of the club—mostly offi- 
cers apparently—were now coming in to lunch; 
and soon Colonel Graham was fairly mobbed by 
old friends and acquaintances, insomuch that it 
was with difficulty he was drawn away to the 
banquet that young Leslie—taking advantage 
of the stay of the party in St. John’s Church— 
had had prepared for them at the hotel. It was 
a modest feast, but merry enough; and the table 
was liberally adorned with flowers, of which there 
is no lack in Malta. Colonel Graham was much 
excited with meeting those old friends, and had 
a great deal to say about them; his wife was 
glad to have a rest after so much walking. Yo- 
lande was naturally interested in the foreign look 
of the place and the people; and young Leslie, 
delighted to have the honor of being host, played 
that part with much tact and modesty and skill, 

To Mr. Winterbourne it was strange. Yolande 
seemed to half belong to those people already. 
Mrs. Graham appeared to claim her as a sister. 
On board ship these things were not so noticea- 
ble; for of course they met at meals; and the 
same groups that were formed at table had a 
tendency to draw together again on deck or in 
the saloon. But here was this small party cut 
off from all the rest of the passengers, and they 
were entirely on the footing of old friends, and 
the Master of Lynn’s anxiety to please Yolande 
was most marked and distinct. On board ship 
it would scarcely have been noticed ; here it was 
obvious to the most careless eye. And yet, when 
he turned to Yolande herself, who, as might have 
been imagined, ought to have been conscious that 
she was being singled out for a very special at- 
tention and courtesy, he could read no such con- 
sciousness in her face—nothing but a certain 
pleasant friendliness and indifference. 

After luncheon they went away for a long 
drive to see more sights, and in the afternoon 
returned to the hotel, before going on board. 
Young Leslie was thinking of leaving instruc- 
tions that the telegram from Inverness should be 
forwarded on to Cairo, when, fortunately, it ar- 
rived. It read curiously : 


Ronald MacPherson, 
Estate and Colliery Agent, 
High Street, Inverness. 
The Honorable the Master of Lynn, 
of the P. and O. Company's Steam-ship ——, 
The Hotel, Malta, 





Right. 


“Now what on earth— Oh,I see!” exclaimed 
the recipient of this telegram, after staring at it 
in a bewildered fashion for a moment. “TI see. 
Here is a most beautiful joke. MacPherson has 
wanted to be clever—has found out that tele- 
graphing to Malta is pretty dear; thinks he will 
make the message as short as possible, but will 
take it out in the address. I am certain that is 
it. He has fancied the address was free, as in 
England; and he has sent his clerk to the office. 
Won’t the clerk catch it when he goes back and 
says what he has paid! That is real Highland 
shrewdness. Never mind; you have got the 
shooting, Mr. Winterbourne.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Yolande’s father, 
rather absently; for now, when he thought of the 
solitudes of Allt-nam-ba, it was not of stags, or 
grouse, or mountain hares, that he was thinking. 

They got on board again, and almost immedi- 
ately went below to prepare for dinner, for the 
decks were still dirty with the coal dust. And 
that night they were again at sea—far away in 
the silences ; and a small group of them were up 
at the end of the saloon, practicing glees for the 
next grand concert. Mr. Winterbourne was on 
deck, walking up and down, alone; and perhaps 
trying to faney how it would be with him when 
he was really left alone, and Yolande entirely 
away from him, with other cares and occupaticns. 
And he was striving to convince himself that that 
would be best; that he would himself feel hap- 
pier if Yolande’s future in life were secured ; if 
he could see her the contented and proud mis- 
tress of Lynn Towers. Here, on board this ship, 
it might seem a hard thing that they should sep- 
arate, even though the separation were only a 
mitigated one; but if they were back in England 
again, he knew those terrible fears would again 
beset him, and that it would be the first wish of 
his heart that Yolande should get married. At 
Lynn Towers he might see her sometimes. It 
was remote, and quiet, and safe; sometimes Yo- 
lande and he would walk together there. 

Meanwhile, down below they had finished their 
practicing; and the Master of Lynn was idly 
turning over a book of glees. 

“Polly,” said he to his sister, “I like that one as 
weli as any—I mean the words. Don’t you think 
they apply very well to Miss Winterbourne ?” 

His sister took the book and read Sheridan’s 
lines: 

*“* Marked you her eye of heavenly blue? 
Marked you her cheek of roseate hue? 
That eye in liquid circles moving; 

That cheek abashed at man’s approving; 
The one love’s arrows darting round, 
The other blushing at the wound.” 


Well, the music of this glee is charming, and the 
words are well enough; but when the Master of 
Lynn ventured the opinion that these were a good 
description of Yolande, he never made a worse 
shot in his life. Yolande “ abashed at man’s ap- 





proving”? She let no such nonsense get into her 
head. She was a little too proud for that—or 
perhaps only careless and indifferent. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
RECONNAISSANCES. 


“T pon’ believe in any such simplicity. Men 
may; women don’t. It seems to me more the 
simplicity of an accomplished flirt.” 

The speaker was Mrs. Graham, and she spoke 
with an air of resentment. 

“You don’t know her,” said the Master of 
Lynn, with involuntary admiration. 

“T suppose you think you do,” his sister said, 
with a “superior” smile. And then—perhaps 
she was tired of hearing so much in praise of 
Yolande, or perhaps she wished her brother to 
be cautious, or perhaps she was merely gratui- 
tously malicious—she said, “T'll tell you what it 
is: I should not be at all surprised to hear that 
she was engaged, and has been engaged for any 
length of time.” 

He was struck silent by this fierce suggestion ; 
it bewildered him for a second or two. Then he 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, that is absurd—perfectly absurd! I 
know she is not.” 

“It would be a joke,” continued his sister, 
with a sardonic smile, “if that were the expla- 
nation of the wonderful friendliness that puzzles 
you so much, If she is engaged, of course she 
has no further care or embarrassment. Every- 
thing is settled. She is as frank with Dick as 
with Tom and Harry. Oh, Archie, that would 
be a joke! How Jim would laugh at you!” 

“ But it isn’t true,” he said, angrily, “and you 
know it isn’t. It is quite absurd.” 

“T will find out for you if you like,” his sister 
said, calmly. And here the conversation ceased, 
for Colonel Graham at this moment came along 
to ask his brother-in-law for a light. 

They were again away from the land, perhaps 
even forgetful that such a thing existed. It 
seemed quite natural to get up morning after 
morning to find around them the same bright, 
brilliant monotony of white-crested blue seas and 
sun-lit decks and fair skies; and each day passed 
with the usual amusements; and then came the 
still moonlight night, with all its mysterious 
charm and loneliness. It was a delightful life, 
especially for the Grahams and Winterbournes, 
who were going nowhere in particular, but had 
come chiefly for the voyage itself. And it was 
a life the very small incidents of which excited 
interest, simply because people had plenty of 
time to consider them—and each other. 

There was no doubt that Yolande had become 
a pretty general favorite; for she found herself 
very much at home; and she put aside a good 
deal of that reserve which she assumed in travel- 
ling on land. These people could in no sense be 
considered strangers; they were all too kind to 
her. The ship’s officers brought her the charts 
out of the chart-room, to show her how far the 
vessel had got on her course. The captain allow- 
ed her to go on the bridge, and gave her his own 
glass when a distant sail was to be seen. And 
the young soldiers, when they were not in the 
smoking-room, and when they were not picking 
up rope quoits for Mrs. Graham, had an eye on 
the many strayed birds fluttering about, and when 
they could they caught one and brought it to Miss 
Winterbourne, who was glad to take the wild- 
eyed fluttering wanderer down into the saloon 
and put its beak for a second or two into a glass 
of fresh-water. The swallows were the most eas- 
ily caught; they were either more exhausted or 
more tame than the quails and thrushes and ring- 
doves. Once or twice Yolande herself caught 
one of these swallows, and the beautiful bronze- 
blue creature seemed not anxious to get away 
from her hand. Mrs. Graham said it was too lu- 
dicrous to see the major of a Highland regiment 
—-a man six feet two in height, with a portent- 
ously grave face—screw his eyeglass into its 
place, and set off to stalk a dead-tired thrush, 
pursuing it along the awning, and from boat to 
boat. But all the same these warriors seemed 
pleased enough when they could bring to Yolande 
one of these trembling captives, and when she 
took the poor thing carefully into her hands, 
and looked up, and said,“ Oh, thank you.” It 
ought to be mentioned that the short upper lip 
of the girl, though it had the pathetic droop at 
the corners which has been mentioned —and 
which an artist friend of the writer says ought to 
have been described as Cupid’s bow being drawn 
slightly—lent itself very readily to a smile. 

Mrs. Graham watched for a chance of speak- 
ing to Yolande, and soon found it. She went to 
the girl, who was standing by the rail on the hur- 
ricane-deck, and put her arm most affectionate- 
ly round her, and said: 

“My dear child, what are you staring into the 
sea for? Do you expect to see dolphins ?” 

“T was wondering what made the water so 
blue,” said she, raising herself somewhat. “ It 
is not the sky. If you look at the water for a 
while, and turn to the sky, the sky is a pale wash- 
ed-out purple. What a wonderful blue it is, too; 
it seems to me twenty times more intense than 
the blue of the water along the Riviera.” 

“You have been along the Riviera ?” 

“ Oh, two or three times,” said Yolande. 
always go that way into Italy.” 

“You must have travelled a great deal, from 
what I hear.” 

“Yes,” said Yolande, with a slight sigh, “I am 
afraid it is a great misfortune. It is papa’s kind- 
ness to me; butIam sorry. It takes him away. 
At one time he said it was my education; but 
now we both laugh at that—for a pretense. Oh, 


“We 


I assure you we are such bad travellers—we never 


go to see anything that we ought to see. When 
we go to Venice we go to the Lido and the sands, 
but to the churches ?—no. Inu Egypt you will 
have to do all the sight-seeing; you will find us, 





oh, so very lazy that you can not imagine it; you 
will go and see the tombs and the inscriptions, 
and papa and I, we will take a walk and look at 
the river until you come back.” 

“What a strange life to have led!” said her 
friend, who had her own point in view. “ And 
among all your wanderings did you never meet 
the one who is to be nearer and dearer ?” 

“Nearer and dearer?” said Yolande, looking 
puzzled. “ Papa is nearer and dearer to me than 
any one or anything—naturally. That is why we 
are always satisfied to be together; that is what 
makes our travelling so consoling 
contented.” 

“But what I mean is—now forgive me, dear 
Yolande; you know I’m a very impertinent wo- 
man—lI mean, in all your travels, have you never 
come across some one whom you would care to 
marry? Indeed, indeed, you must have met 
many a one who would have been glad to carry 
you off—that I can tell you without flattery.” 

“Indeed, not any one,” said Yolande, with a 
perfectly frank laugh. “That is not what I would 
ever think of. That is not what I wish.” And 
then she added, with an air of sadness: “ Per- 
haps I am never to have what I wish—it is a pity, 
a misfortune.” 

“ What is it, then, dear Yolande? In your fa- 
ther’s position I don’t see what there is in the 
world that he could not get for you. You see I 
am curious ; I am very impertinent; but I should 
like to treat you as my own sister; I am not 
quite old enough to act as a mother to you, for 
all that Jim says.” 

“Oh, it is simple enough; it does not sound 
difficult,’ Yolande said. “Come, we will sit 
down, and I will tell you.” 

They sat down in two deck-chairs that happen- 
ed to be handy, and Mrs. Graham took the girl’s 
hand in hers, because she really liked her, al- 
though at times human nature broke down, and 
she thought her husband was carrying his praises 
of Yolande just a trifle too far. 

“When I have met English ladies abroad,” 
said Yolande, “and the one or two families I 
know in London, it was so nice to hear them talk 
of their home—perhaps in the country, where ev- 
ery one seemed to know them, and they had so 
many interests, so many affections. They were 
proud of that. It was a tie. They were not 
merely wanderers. Even your brother, dear Mrs. 
Graham, he has filled me with envy of him when 
he has told me of the district around Lynn Tow- 
ers, and seeming to know every one, and always 
settled there, and capable to make friends for a 
lifetime, not for a few hours in a hotel. What 
place do I really know in the world; what place 
do they really know me? A little village in 
France that you never heard of. AndI am Eng- 
lish. Iam not French. Ah, yes, that is what I 
have many a time wished—that my papa would 
have a house like others—in the country ?—yes 
—or in the town ?—yes—what does that matter 
to me? And I should make it pretty for him, 
and he would have a home—not a hotel; also I 
have thought of being a secretary to him, but per- 
haps that is too much beyond what is possible. 
Do you think I can imagine anything about mar- 
rying when this far more serious thing is what I 
wish? Do you think that any one can be nearer 
and dearer to me than the one who has given 
me all his affection, all his life, who thinks 
only of me, who has sacrificed already far too 
much for me? Who else has done that for me? 
And you would not have me ungrateful? Be- 
sides, also, it is selfish. I do not like the society 
of any one nearly so much; why should I change 
fora stranger? But it is not necessary to speak 
of that; it is a stupidity. But now I have told 
you what I wish for, if it were possible.” 

Mrs. Graham was convinced. There was no af- 
fectation here. The Master of Lynn had no rival, 
at all events. 

“Do you know, my dear child, you talk very 
sensibly,” said she, patting her hand. “ And I 
don’t see why your papa should not give you two 
homes—one in the country and one in town—for 
I am sure every one says he is wealthy enough. 
But perhaps this is the reason. Of course you 
will marry—no, stay a minute—I tell you, you 
are sure to marry, Why,the idea! Well, then, 
in that case, it might be better for your papa not 
to have a household to break up; he could at- 
tend to his Parliamentary duties very well if he 
lived in the Westminster Palace Hotel, for exam- 
ple, and be free from care—” 

Yolande’s mouth went very far down this time. 

“Yes, that may be it,” she said. “ Perhaps 
that will happen. I know I have taken away too 
much of his time, and once, twice perhaps, we 
have had jokes about my being married ; but this 
was the end, that when my papa tells me to mat 
ry, then I will marry. I must go somewhere. If 
I am too much of a burden—and sometimes I am 
very sad, and think that I am—then he must go 
and bring some one to me, and say, ‘ Marry him.’ 
And I will marry him—and hate him.” 


“ 





ho—so—so 


Gracious heavens, child, what are you say- 
ing! Of course, if ever you should marry, you 
will choose for yourself.” 

“It is not my affair,” said Yolande, coldly. “If 
I am to go away, I will go away; but I shall hate 
the one that takes me away.” 

“ Yolande,” said her friend, seriously, “ you are 
making it rather hard for your father. Perhaps 
I have no right to interfere ; but you have no mo- 
ther to guide you; and really you talk such— 
such absurdity—” =e 

“But how do I make it hard for my papa?” 
said Yolande, quickly looking up with an anxious 
glance. “Am I a constraint? Do you think 
there is something he would do? Am I in his 
way—a burden to him ?”’ 

“No, no, no,” said the other, good-humoredly. 
“Why should you think any such thing? I was 
only referring to the madness of your own fan- 
cy. The idea that your father is to choose a hus- 
band for you—whom you will hate! Now sup- 
pose that you are a burden—I believe I informed 
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“ONCE OR TWICE YOLANDE CAUGHT ONE OF THESE SWALLOWS, AND 


you that I was a very impertinent woman, and 
now I am an intermeddler as well—suppose that 
your father would like to take a more active part 


modesty and patience, he strove to win Yolande’s 


| regard; but although she was always most friend- 


in public affairs, and that he knows you are op- | 


posed to the very notion of getting married. He 
is in a very painful dilemma, He won't tell you 
that you are rather interfering with his Parlia- 
mentary work, And most assuredly he won't 
recommend you to marry any one, if you are go- 
ing to marry with a deadly grudge against your 
husband.” 

Yolande thought over this for some minutes. 

“T suppose it is true,’ she said, rather sadly. 
“He would not tell me. He has said I kept him 
away from the House of Commons; but then it 
was only amusement and joking. And I—TI also 
—have many a time been fearing it was not right 
he should waste so much care on me, when no one 
else does that with their daughters. Why does 
he go to the House? Partly because, it is his 
duty to work for the country—to see that it is 
well governed—partly to make fame, which is a 
noble ambition. And then Tinterfere. He thinks 
Iam not quite well, when I am quite well. He 
thinks Iam dull, when I am not dull—when I 
would rather read his speech in the newspapers 
than go anywhere, But always the same —I 
must go and be amused; and Parliament and 
everything is left behind. It was not so bad 
when I was at the Chateau; then I was learn- 
ing; but even then he was always coming to see 
me and to take me away. And when I used to 
say, ‘Papa, why don’t you take me to England ? 
I am English; I want to see my own country, 
not other countries,’ it was always, ‘ You will 
see enough of England by-and-by.’ But when 
I go to England, look! it is the same—always 
away again, except a week or two, perhaps, at 
Oatlands Park, or a day or two in London; and 
I have not once been to the House of Commons, 
where every one goes, and even my papa is vex- 
ed that I do not know they have not a ball-room 
at the Reform Club!” 

“Well, dear Yolande, you have led a queer 
sort of life; but, after all, was not your father 
wise? He could not have a household with a 
school-girl to look after it. But now I can see 
that all this will be changed, and you will have 
no more fears that you are a restraint. Of course 
you will marry, and you will be very happy, and 
your papa will have your home to go to at the 
Easter holidays ; and you will go up to town to 
hear him speak in the House, and he will have a 
fair chance in politics. So that is all arranged, 
and you are not to have any wild or fierce theo- 
ries. There goes dressing-bell—come along !” 

Day after day passed without change. The 
young Master of Lynn had been re-assured by his 
sister; and very diligently, and with a Jacob-like 


ly toward him, and pleased to chat with him, or 
walk the hurricane-deck with him, she seemed to 
treat him precisely as she treated any of the oth- 
If there was one whom she especially fa- 
vored, it was Colonel Graham, whose curt, sar- 
donie speeches amused her. 

At last they arrived at Port Said, that curious, 
rectangular-streeted, shanty-built place, that looks 
like Cheyenne painted pink and white; and of 
course there was much wonder and interest in 
beholding land again, and green water, and the 
swarming boats with their Greeks and Maltese 
and negroes and Arabs, all in their various cos- 
tumes. But it was with a far greater interest 
that they regarded the picture around them when 
the vessel had started again, and was slowly and 
silently stealing away into the wide and lonely 
desert land by means of this water highway. 
The Suez Canal had been rather a commonplace 
phrase to Yolande, mixed up with monetary af- 
fairs mostly, and suggestive of machinery. But 
all this was strange and new, and the vessel was 
going so slowly that the engines were scarcely 
heard; she seemed to glide into this dream-world 
of silver sky and far-reaching wastes of yellow 
sand. It was so silent and so wide and so lone- 
ly. For the most part the horizon-line was a 


ers, 


mirage, and they watched the continual undula- | 


tion of the silver white waves, and even the 
strange reflections of what appeared to be isl- 
ands; but here there was not even a palm to 


tamarisk bushes dotting the sand. From amarsh 
a red-legged flamingo rose, slowly winging its way 
to the south. 
along with forward-stretching heads and broad, 
slow-pacing feet, the Bedouins either perched on 
the backs of the animals or striding through the 


| after dinner. 


| one should dance with one’s friends. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CREATURE SEEMED NOT ANXIOUS 


The piano was brought on deck 
from the saloon. The women-folk had put on 
their prettiest costumes. There had been per- 
haps (so it was said) a little begging and half- 
promising going on beforehand. The smoking- 
room was deserted. From the supports of the 
awnings a number of large lanterns had been 
slung, so that when the ladies began to appear, 
and when the first notes of the music were heard, 
the scene was a very animated and pretty one, 
but so strange with the moon-lit desert around. 

The Master of Lynn had got hold of Yolande ; 
he had been watching for her appearance. 

“T hope you will give me a dance, Miss Win- 
terbourne,”’ said he. 

“Oh yes, with pleasure,’ 
friendly way. 

“There are no programmes, of course,” said 
he. ‘And one can’t make engagements; but I 
think a very good rule in a thing like this is that 
For myself, 

It doesn’t 


’ 


said she, in the most 


I don’t care to dance with strangers. 
interest me. 
among themselves on board ship—well, I think 
they should keep to themselves.” 

“Oh, but that is very selfish, is it not?” Yo- 
lande said.. ‘“‘ We are not supposed to be stran- 


| gers with any one after being on board ship so 


long together.” 
‘Miss Winterbourne, may I have the pleasure 


| of dancing this waltz with you?” said a tall, sol- 
| emn man with an eyeglass; and the next minute 
| the Master of Lynn beheld Yolande walking to- 
break the monotony of the desert—only the little | 


ward that cleared space with Major Mackinnon, 


| of the Seaforth Highlanders; and as to what he 


Then a string of camels came | 


thought of the Seaforth Highlanders, and what 
he hoped would happen to them, from their col- 


| onel down to their pipe-major, it is unnecessary to 


sand by their side, their faces looking black in | 


contrast to their white wide-flowing garments. 
And so they glided through the silent gray sil- 
ver world. 

The night saw another scene. 


say anything here. 

But Yolande did give him the next danee, 
which mollified him a little—not altogether, how- 
ever, for it was only a square. . The next was a 
Highland Schottische ; and by ill luck he took it 


| for granted that Yolande, having been brought 


They were an- | 


chored in a narrow part of the canal, where the | 


banks were high and steep, and the moonlight 
was surpassingly vivid. On one of these banks 
—it seemed a great mountain as it rose to the 
dark blue vault where the stars were—the moon- 
light threw the shadow of the rigging of the ship 
so sharply that every spar and rope was traced 
on the silver clear sand. There was an almost 
oppressive silence in this desert solitude; a dark 
animal that came along through the tamarisk 
bushes—some said it was a jackal—disappeared 
up and over the sand mountain like a ghost. 
And in the midst of this weird cold moonlight 
and silence these people began to get up a dance 


up in France, would know nothing about it; so 
he went away and sought out his sister. 
performance was the feature of the evening. 
one else thought of interfering. And it was very 
cleverly and prettily and artistically done; inso- 
much that a round of applause greeted them at 
the end, even from the young Highland officers, 
who considered that young Leslie might just as 
well have sought a partner elsewhere, instead of 
claiming his“own sister. Immediately after, the 
Master of Lynn returned to Yolande. 

“ Ah, that is very pretty,” she said. ‘ No won- 
der they approved you and clapped their hands. 
It is the most picturesque of all the dances, es- 
pecially when there are only two, and you have 


| the whole deck for display. 


TO GET AWAY FROM HER HAND.” 


In a ball-room, pei 
haps no.” 

“You must learn it, Miss Winterbourne, be 
fore you come North,” said he, “We always 
dance it in the North.” 

“Oh, but I know it very well,” said Yolande, 
quietly. 

“You?” said he, in an injured way. “Why 
didn’t you tell me? Do you think I wanted to 
dance with my sister, and leave you here?” 

“ But Mrs. Graham and you danced it so pret- 
tily—oh, so very well indeed—” 

There was somebody else approaching them 
now—for the lady at the piano had that instant 
begun another waltz. This was Captain Douglas, 
also of the Seaforth Highlanders. 

“Miss Winterbourne, if you are not engaged, 


| will you give me this waltz?” 


I think when people form a party | 


| as he judged it. 


Their | 
No | 


Yolande did not hesitate. 
She was not engaged. 

“Oh yes, thanks,” said she, with much friend- 
liness, and she rose and took Captain Douglas’s 
arm. 

But young Leslie could not bear this perfidy, 
He would have no more to do 
with the dance, or with her. Without a word to 
any one he went away to the smoking-room, and 
sat down there, savageand alone, He lit a cigar, 
and smoked vehemently. 

“ Polly talks about men being bamboozled by 
women,” he was thinking bitterly. ‘ She knows 
nothing about it. It women who know no- 
thing about women ; they hide themselves from 
each other, But she was right on one point. 
That girl is the most infernal flirt that ever stepped 
the earth.” 

And still, far away, he could hear the sound of 
the music, and also the stranger sound—like a 
whispering of silken wings—of feet on the deck. 
He was angry and indignant. Yolande could not 
be blind to his constant devotion to her, and yet 
she treated him exactly as if he were a stranger 
—going off with the first-comer. Simplicity ! 
His sister was right—it was the simplicity of a 
first-class flirt. 

And still the waltz went on; and he heard the 
winnowing sound of the dancers’ feet; and his 
thoughts were bitter enough. He was only five- 
and-twenty ; at that age hopes and fears and dis- 
appointments are emphatic and near; probably 
it never occurred to him to turn from the vanities 
of the hour, and from the petty throbbing anxie- 
ties and commonplaces of every-day life, to think 
of the awful solitudes all around him there—the 
voiceless, world-old desert lying so dim and 
strange under the moonlight and the stars, its 
vast and mysterious heart quite pulseless and 
calm. 


Why should she ? 


1s 


(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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POLISH CONVIVIALITY. 


THE Poles of the eighteenth century were great convivial- 

ists. They enjoyed a reputation among their European 
neighbors of being charming hosts. Joyous Amphitryons, 
who passed a considerable portion of their time at table, and 
knew how to order and cousume a good dinner as well as, if 
not better than, the rest of the epicurean community. . During 
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ALSACIAN Fancy Dress, 
For description see Supplement. 


of the last cen- 
tury one cen af- 
firm, without un- 
due 


i Ee 
| 


exaggera- 
tion, that Po- 
land delivered 
itself up to the 
celebration of 
perpetual “ fest- 
ins,” and it was 
not an absolute 
necessity to be 
possessed of an 
overplus of coin 
of the realm to 
participate in 
these feasts. 
Hospitality — in 
every shape and 
form was purely 
the custom of 
the country, and 


became sheer 
force of hab- 
it with them, 
although the 


“grands seign- 
eurs” were apt 
to indulge in it 
to excess. It 
was invariably 
the rule to set 
up a statue of 
the god Bae- 
chus in the 
feasting room, 
mounted ona sil- 
ver cask, bound 
by golden hoops. 
He it was 
who, figurative- 
ly speaking, in- 
vited the clients, 
friends, and ac- 
quaintances, in 
the name of the 
host. The serv- 
ants were strict- 
ly forbidden to 


——__ ¥ -——_™ 














| 





Rococo Fancy Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 81-85. 


ears to enforce the argument, “It is better worth while to dispense a 
whole crown in good than a farthing in sham.” It was also the most 
useful habit of the poor who came to swell the concourse to carry a 
spoon stuck in their sash, The wine of Hungary was the ordinary bev- 
erage, the feasters commencing with ordinary-sized glasses, which, in- 
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creasing in girth, generally ended by being bowls which would 
well contain two quarts of liquid. Nobody was allowed to shirk 
his duty in the matter of imbibing; if he hesitated or tried to 
pass on the bowl without drinking, a page at his elbow would 
hold the vessel and almost force his 
quences of these feasts now and 


The conse- 
again would prove fatal, but 


attenuion, 


nothing deterred them from indulging in those products of a 
The great feature of the Polish 


Polish cook’s handicraft. 


Fancy Dress.—Circassian Girt 


For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. XIV., Figs. 71-80. 























spare anything 

in the manner ——_ 
of food and 

drink, the fol- Fig. 1.—Coar ror Girt From 
lowing motto be- 4 to 6 YEARS OLD, 

ing continually For description see 


dinned into their Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Cuitp From 1 
to 6 Years o.p.—Cur Parrery, 
No. 3381: Price, 15 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 3.—Suir ror Boy rrom 
3 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No, VL, Figs, 37-45. 


Fig. 4.—Scrr ror Boy rrom 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 23-29. 


cuisine is the 


very frequent 
use of flour or 
oatmeal mixed 
with the meat. 
They also em- 
ploy curdled 
milk, both sweet 
and sour, and 


excessive use of 


spices, marma- 
lade, and salt- 
ed provisions, 
the Polish sour- 
krout, and the 
wild horse-rad- 
ish, A Pole 
sneers at our 
homely neces- 


sary adjunct of 
the dinner table, 
the potato; he 
clings tenacious- 
ly to his salted 
cucumbers, the 
concombres did. 
which a 
Polish table is 
never without, 
and which com- 
pletely usurp the 


place of the po 


renes, 


tato among the 
poor, forming in 
some cases their 
chief provision 
Poland isa soup 
eating nation ; 
although to our 
uninitiated eyes 
the different ma 
terials of which 


they are concoct 
ed seem inhar- 
monious. 

The “ Choto- 





driec,” ot 


ala 


“ ; 

glace, is 
ubiquitous, Put 
one quart ol 


salted cucumber 
— = juice and asmall 
quantity of leav- 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt rRoM en into a large 
11 to 13 Years ovp, saucepan, and 
For description see boil well. Allow 


Supplement. it to cool gently, 
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and then mix in one quart of curdled milk. Boil 
one young beet root, cut up finely in strips, in a 
separate saucepan. When done, add it also to 
the soup, with some of the water wherein it was 
boiled, to color it a good red. Have ready four 
hard-boiled eggs, cut either in thin slices or small 
fillets, the latter being preferable, a good table- 
spoonful of finely chopped fennel and chives, 
some slices of fresh cucumber, and the flesh of a 
whole cray- fish or crab, whichever most pre- 
ferred, cut up in fair-sized pieces. Add all these 
ingredients one after another to the soup, which 
must be served cold without bread, accompanied 
by small pieces of ice to make it colder still—in 
fact, to exemplify its title of soupe @ la glace. 
Some palates have a complete and unconquerable 
objection to beet root; wh2n this happens to be 
the case, substitute sorrel, aressed like a spinach 
purée, with a little butter, for the obnoxious 
beet root. 





FRAUD! FRAUD! 
SHORT WEIGHT QUININE PILLS. 
[From the Medical News.] 

NorsinG is more important to the physician 
and his patients than accuracy in the prepara- 
tion of the medicines which he prescribes. The 
Medical News “has undertaken to examine the 
important article of quinine pills, as furnished 
by a number of leading houses, Every precau- 
tion has been observed to preserve the strictest 
impartiality, and to obtain the most perfect accu- 
racy as to results, The analyst is one of our 
most distinguished experts, and the arrange- 
ments were such that he could have no knowl- 
edge of the source from which the specimens 
were obtained. The results are by no means 
pleasant to contemplate. * * * All the samples 
but two were found to be sensibly deficient in 
quantity, the deficiency ranging from 5 to 20 per 
cent. * * * We have here a wrong committed 
upon the public, against which it is the duty of 
the profession, as the guardians of the public 


health, to record its emphatic protest. * * * 
From the foregoing facts we learn: (1) That 


the quinine pills of five out of seven of our lead- 
ing manufacturers have not in them the amount 
of quinine which they are represented to contain. 
(2) That there is a great variation in the price at 
which the pills can be purchased. (3) That the 
price bears no relation to the amount of quinine 
really contained in the pills.” 

(The Medical News is published in Philadel- 
phia, and is the organ of Jefferson Medical 
College. Its standing is too high to require con- 
firmatory remarks. ) 

Professor C. H. Witxinson, Editor Medical 
Surgical Journal, says: “The Coca Beef Tonic 
of the Liebig Company, combined as it is with 
Coca, quinine, and iron, forms a most valuable 
adjunct to the practice of medicine. From the 
experience we have had with it, we are forced 
to speak in its favor and to recommend its use. 
Beef, iron, and quinine cannot be surpassed by 
any other ingredients in or out of the dispensa- 
tory for invigorating an enfeebled system, and 
when such remedies can be obtained combined, 
from so reliable a house as Liebig’s, it behooves 
the profession to patronize the same to the full- 
est extent.” 

[From Leonard’s Medical Journal.] 

“The Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic prepara- 
tions have acquired a large reputation in various 
parts of the world. * * * We would especially 
recommend the Coca Beef Tonie with sherry 
wine and quinine. The bitter taste of the qui- 
nine is completely covered, and it makes the 
most palatable preparation of quinine for ad- 
ministering to children or delicate women that 
we are acquainted with. We have used it in 
the cases of children quite extensively, and al- 
ways to our entire satisfaction.” 

The American Homeopathic Observer says: 
* Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic certainly merits 
all the praise it is receiving.” 

The St. Louis Clinical Review says: “We de- 
sire to call the attention of the profession to the 
reliability of the preparations manufactured by 
the Liebig Company, and to the high character 
of the endorsements accorded to this celebrated 
firm by leading physicians and medical journals 
of all schools.” 

The Liebig Company (N.Y. Depot, 38 Murray 
Street) has always held to the rule of “ Honest 
preparations at honest prices.” It offers no cheap 
goods, and never will have any catchpenny arti- 
cles to offer. Its preparations have at times 
been imitated by rascals, but the Liebig Com- 
pany always quickly prosecutes them to the 
fullest extent of the law. 

SPECIAL consideration should be given to 
the fact that Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic with 
Quinine contains a grain and a half of pure 
quinine in every table-spoonful, and that it is 
palatable and agreeable to the most fastidious. 
There are forty grains of quinine in each bottle. 
It also embodies the nutritive elements of the 
blood, bone, and muscular fibre of carefully select- 
ed bullocks, and a guaranteed quality of Coca, the 
whole being dissolved in genuine sherry.—[ Adv. ] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
OVERWORKED NERVOUS SYSTEMS. 

Dr. Eowarp L. Durer, Philadelphia, says: “I have 
used it for several years, considering it valuable in 
overworked nervous systems, and in the exhausted 
condition following protracted fevers.”—{ Adv.) 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth.—[ Adv.) 





For seuevine Trroat Troveres anp Covens, 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches” have a world-wide repu- 
tation. Sold only in bowes. Price 25 cents.—( Adv.) 








PE "TRIE'S FACE POWDER. 


Turee shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 


Bessiz Darwine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Perate, Jr.: 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besstk Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrit, Jv., Proprietor, 


110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And freckles use Caswei., Massey & Co.’s Meno- 
DERMA. 1121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave.—[ Adv. ] 











Coryvine Wire By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERJTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


G00D COFFEE! o¥tet 


AT HALF COST. 
ents’ Profite sag per day, at oy 
SHEPARD «& 00., 0., and Kansas Ci Me 
4 OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists (or it. 

clears out rata, mice, roaches, bed- bugs, 15c. 


Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 


= 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


| Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
| materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos, 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











| retail. 
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MACHINE 


Wh 
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LWwar YO) 


ELDREDGE 


NEw YORK & CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK aren 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New ew York. 


SEU PLANTS SESunetit 


& BEDDING 

Best FLOWER SEEDS 
EN NA AT RETAILATWHOLESALE 
Send for Catalogue. Ss 


D. C, McGRAW 


Riverside Gardens, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
' 196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended hy physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, #2, ‘complete Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline e ip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle Marshall's Adonine, for 
eckan bnotuptencoesty the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brown, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if "desired. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Something New. 


The attention of la- 
dies is particularly called 
to my 


INVISIBLE WAVES, 


with the improved elastic springs, 
which require no front nets and no 
hair-pins; are superior to any made, 
patent waves included, improving 
the looks of young and old charm- 
ingly, as will be readily conceded 
upon examination; from $3 up- 
ward. Warranted naturally curly, 
or money refunded. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward, All front pieces 
dressed while you wait,for 12c. each, 

Switches, all long hair, 28 in. long. 







yr, 4 07. weight, $4. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Wiil be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


SOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-t 
can be found at most of the fancy-work Buzaz 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley’s Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 C ents for 








Catalogue. 


BRE YOU COLOR-BLIND?” Send 
two 8-cent ——e for New Scientific Tests. 
iE. PE: Al RL, 23 | U nion » Square, 1 New ew York. 
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Co. 


0 UNION (SQuaRENY. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unteBing 
remedy tor removing radically and permanentiy al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, ¢ “heek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE,..........200--5-eeee $4 00 
HARPER'S WKEKLY.... ...-ccececeeseeneeee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ........6+- 4 00 
The THREE above publications,............+6- 10 00 
Any TWO above named .......6...0c eee eee wees 7 00 
| HARPER'S YOUNG PKOPLIK.............. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE : ae 5 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § oo 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (652 Numbers)........... .10 00 





Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar bevin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorwe with the first Nwuber for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each yeur. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harver’s Youne Pror.x sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 vo 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Livrary will be furnisied 
gratuitousiy on application to Hasren & Broruens, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thonsand volnmes, mailed on receipt of Nine 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 
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UNDERGARMENTS 


Fine French Hand-made Chemises, 
65e., 70c., $1.00, $1.25. 


Fine French Banded Chemises, 65c., 
85e., $1. ot $1.25. 


French Embroidered Night - dresses, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 


French Embrotdered Drawers, $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50. 


Domestic Fane Trimmed Chemises, 
25c., 40c., 50€., 75e€., $1.00. 


Domestic Night- dresses, 30c. to finest 
goods made. 


HAMBURG WORK. 


10,000 yards Remnants Hamburg Em- 
broidery at half value. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 








THE ENTIRE STOCK OF THE 


Co-operative Dress Association 


HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY 


Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson 


At about 50c. on the Dollar, 


And is now being retailed at their store, Corner of 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, at such prices as 
have never been known in the Retail 
Dry Goods business, 

All are invited to call and examine stock and prices, 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th Street, New York, 


DEY goons 


BY MAIL! 
ree-Quarters of 2 Million in Stock. 
All Sinemet for cash, ect aes sold at lowest city prices. 
Silks, Shawl, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
U ‘Dholsteryy nye Fancy Good Ladi 
nderw 


Ties, am gy he Goole, 
Infante’, «” and Girls’ Outfits, &e. Samples, infor- 
mation, and “ SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application. 
COUPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
Please ony where yeu saw this Advertisement. 


MME. GU RNEY & CO., 6 East 14th 
Street, New York, Importers of Honiton 
and Point LACE BRAIDS, ARRASE NE, and all mate- 
rial for Art Needlework. %2@" The Young Ladies’ 
Journal Paper Patterns supplied by us. “ee 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Me. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


& CONARD CO’S 
UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


establishment 


puna aE ot ROSES. 60 quakces Af] 


for ROS alon Sing Plants suita “4 es 
immediass oom delivered safely, ot Bante to any post- 
om ce. big ey your choice, ail labeled, 
ot UE 12 fo 9 for $5 26f : 35 for $5; 

or $1 03. toot at tee ye a Handsome 

4 sent of choice and valuable ROS free 
every order. DE, @ complete 


Treatise on the Rose.70 pp. elegantly illustrated—free to all. 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
_Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





M. BENDICK 


MANUFAOTURER OF 
PERFORATED PATTERNS 
FOR EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 

No, 438 Broadway, 
Between Howard & Grand Sts., N EW YORK, 


sed 50 CARDS, sissy pineal ie 


Quickest returns henatn make money ! 

Beautiful Sample Book ~~ Largest Outfit, 
a 2c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven, Ct. 
 socb tached us A TRIAL ORDER. 


“AGENTS WANTED. 


To sell our RELIGIOUS CYCLOPDIA, now 
complete in Ten Volumes, This great work has 
been endorsed by prominent clergymen of all de- 
nominations, and is the leading work of its kind 
in the English language. 


L ATEST YET, name 





Address Harper & Broruers, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, .  P 


$7) Al Ww EE K. ‘#120 day at home easily made. ¢ ‘ostly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





5 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10e. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Cu. 











1883---New Prices !---1883. 
DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


$i, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale and use of our $3 Electric Corset, and the constant 
demand for Electric Corsets of Jess price, but of the same therareutic value, we have decided to place upon the 
market A HANDSOME LINE OF ELECTRIC CORSETS, ranging in price from $1 to #3, thus 
eringing them witbin the reach of all who desire them, They are equaliy charged with electro magvetism, the 
difference being only in the quality of material, The higher grades ure made of extra tine English Steen, while 
those of lesser prie are of correspondingly good quality. 
All are mace on the latest approved Parisian models, thus 
imparting a graceful and atiractive figure to the wearer, 
By a recently invinted process 0! bonii g or cording, we 
are «pebled to effer to the ; ublican ABSOLUTELY 
UN BREAKABLE Corset, end will guarantee them 
@S Such witli ail ordinary wear. 

Being **Electrie,” * Unbrer kable,”’ the true 








Fre:.ch shape, and of better material than those 
ordinarily told at the prices, these Corsets will com 
mand the preference of the purchaser, They are con- 
structed on scientll: principles, generating ap exhilar>t- 
ing, healih-giving curr nt to the whole system Their 
therapeutic value is unquestioned, and they quickly cure, 
in a Matvelous n.anner, Nervous Debility, Spinal Com- 
plaints, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Numbness, D) spepsi, 
PATENTED Liver and Kidney troubles, Impaired Circulation, Consti- 
RADEMARK pation. and a'l other diseases peculiar to women, particu- 

ZLECTRC larly those of secentarv bavits. They also become, wher 
REGISTERED constantly w: rn, equalizing agents in all cases of exiren e 
fatness or leanues-, by imparting to the system the re- 
quired amount of ‘-odic force’’ which Nature’s law demands 

Sciertists are daily making known to the world the in- 
disputably beneficial eflects of Electro-Magnetism, wher 
properly and scientifically applied to the human bevy in 
this manner ; and it i; also affirmed by protessional men 
that there is hardly a di-ease which Electricity :m! Mog- 
netism will not benelit or cure, and al] medical men daily 
practice the same, Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
Late Surgeon-Genera! of the U. S.. an eminent auQhority 
publishes almost miraculous cures coming under his no- 
tice, Alwuys doing good, never harm, there is no shock 
SENT POST PAID or sensation felt in wearing them, 

The ordinary Electric Battery, when resortec to in simi- 


0 N TRIAL lar cases to those above mentioned, is often too peweriul 


and exciting doing good during the rH tion, vut leaving the patient more exhausted and weakened than be- 





= N.B,—tach corse 
J is stamped with the | 
English coat-of-arms | 
and the name Pau 

:} Manu ELEectRIC 
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fore; whereas by daily (and nightly, too, if desired) wearing our Electri: Corset as « rdinary corsets are usually 
worn, @ geutie and exhilarating hacen: is lastiugly and agree biv perceptible, quickly accomplishing that 
good ‘tor which they are worn. They will never barm even in the most sensitive cases, 

ladies who h.ve once tried them say they will wear no others. Tho prices are as follows: $1, $1 50, $2, 
$250 and $3. The two latter kinds are made in Pink, Biue, White and Dove; the others in White and Dove 
only. Fach Corset is sent out in a handsome box, accompanie | by a : il. er-pla ed compass, by which the electro- 
mognetic influence of the Corsets can be tested. We will send cither kind t> any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price; also add 10 cents for registration, to insure safe delivery. Remit in P O, Money Order, Dratt, 
Check, ox in Currency, by Registered Letter. 

In cerdering, kindly mention this publication, and state exact size of Corset usually worn ; or, 
where the size is not known, take a tight measuremen: of the wais over the linen. This can be done with a 
piece of common string, which send with your order, Make all remittances payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 8342 Broadway, N- ¥- 
Dr Scorr’s ELecrric Hark Brusa—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3—sent postpaid on receipt ot price, 
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RNAMENTS. 


EQUAL TO FINEST HAND PAINTING, 

Prepared for decorating Silk, Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
yet so readily understood that of these flowers, sprays, &c., of fine tints and 
delicate coloring, combinations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 
decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp Shades, Sachets, &c. 

25c., 50¢., and $1.00 sample pe uckages sent on receipt of price. 

Catalogue and Directions mailed free on application. 


PALM & FECHTELER, 
RETAIL DEPARTMENT, 


No. 6 West 14th Street (near 5th Ave.), New York. 


FINE LACE REMNANTS 25 CENTS EACH. 


Our readers and agents may not be aware that a at business is done in sellin: 
Lace Remnants, It is Yon nevertheless. those Temnants are the ends of 


se 





























eS Valuable pieces of lace,and are just the same in every respect as the rest of the lace, 
. = mite being short lengths; oe, oe sold at less than one-half regular price. rotons 
adie: These 


8 who could not afford fine laces at regular prices can now do so. 
fins remnants embrace alt the spas designs, such as Valenciennes, Bretonne, 
Languedoc, Mirecourt, D’Alencon, Cluny, Russian, Irish-oiut, and many other 
famous patterns too numerous to mention. h remnant is either 2, 3, or 4 yards 
in leneth; the more costly kinds being in the 2 and 3 yard lengths; the less r yoant 
we kind being in the 4 ycrd lengths. £0 an agent, by conrys an assortment of eac 

kind, can suite every taste and sell in every house. e charge 2 uniform price 

all round. When you order, state how many pieces of each particular jength ro 

want Youcan make a big success selling these laces. Ask your lady friends what they 

thin‘ of the lace business. Our laces are put up in so attractive a style that this —_ 
helps the sale. You have no measuring to do, but simply show the goods. 

these costly remnants to, any person who reads this, no matter who, at the following 


remarkably low prices. rr Stamps —- payment, the aseorted, one ¢ Faimpie 
reranant (any length), ee 25 cents. ve Samples, y n ; 
Address J. LYNN & COn 769 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








These elegant 18 K. Rolled Gold Gelia Rings embrace the latest designs, and exce} as to ornamentations, 


beauty, exquisite finish, style, etc. Asa Present suitable to Either Sex, the finger-ring is the most desirable 
article of ornament that can be obtained. as nothing adds more to the beauty of a well- shaped hand than do these 
glittering bands of gold. As wemake Rings a Specialty, and desire to introduce our goods everywhere. we 
will forward to your address, Postage paid, any one of the above Rings on receipt of One Dollar. At ‘hi: 
Special Price—‘ar below our regular charges—we refuse positively to furnish a larger quantity than One 
of Each Kind, If more are desired you mast pay our Full Catalogue Prices, as we could not possibly 
sell them at this extraordinary Low Figure. If you want One ring send $1.00, if Two rings $2.00, or, if 
you want All—one of each—send .00. This § pecial Offer involves an actual loss, but as the unqual fled 
workmanship and Standard Quality of our poet 4 is universally conceded, we are satisfied that the os derived 
from Future Sales will amply repay our liberal concessions. Description of Rings No. 1. A 
Initial Ring, with Initial oa through to the white layer of stone. Any Initial ft is wa he 
“Friendship” Ring, sspreseating two clasped hands, but so arranged that the hands msy be drawn apart and 
expose to view “Two hearts that it as one. It is entirely new, remarkably pretty, eleganily chased, and a 
handsome and suggestive ornament to present to a lady. It makes an elegant engagement ring. No. 3. The 
Saratoga Diamond Ring contains a remirkably brilliant page Diamond, magnificently mounted, engraved 
ornaments, showing the stone to the greatest advantage. 4. Beautify uy e graved Ring set with either 
Ries Topaz, or Garnet’ No. 8. Heavy Plain Band Ring. ! 9. Elegantly Chased Band 
No. 25. Handsome € ameo Ring with chased side ornaments. No. 16. Massive Half Kound 
Ringe “NOTICE E.— Always Order by Numbers. For size of ring required send a piece of paper that just 
Meets around the finger on which you intend to wear the ring. We engrave your Initials, ete., on the inside of 
oy ring without extra charge. or elegantly ‘Ilnstrated Jewelry Catalogues are mailed with each order we 
Money can be sent by regular mail, P. O. Order, Registered letter, or Express. Send this advertisment 
with your order. Address, 
GARSIDE & CO., Manufacturing Jewelers, 201 Broadway, New York. 


GforB1,14 for 82, 
Postpaid? Greenhouse 
jo) Bedding Planta, 
pend te, by ma Xe 
et ds, 
free. J.T. PHILLIPS, West Grove, Ubester Uo. Pa. 


oigss a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H Ua.cerr & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Sen Gooas for Patchwork, Elegant 


A } W siyice Send 10¢, for Sample Pieces, 
8 GEM SILK CO., New Haven, Conn. 


XARD COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of Cards for 

/ 3-cent stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 
NE Illustrated Book and 50 large Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. U.S. Carp Cu., Centerbrook, Ct. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING COTTON FABRICS. 


Have opened a select line of novelties in 
Satteens, Batistes, Zephyr Ginghams, French 
and English Pereales, Cheviots, &e., &e. 


Broadway and {Sth St. 


QE AL-SKIN SACQU — 1 gee ANS, 
Ra PALETOTS, ULS 

$78,000 WOR TH MI or BE SOLD. 
assortment of reliable E nglish dressed 
zarments ever offered in New York. 


The choicest 
seal g 
Now is the time to buy; an op portunity to purchase 
fashionable Furs direct from a reliable, we i. cnown 
munufacturer, at such low prices as mi: iy hever occur 
again. 
$500 Seal-skin Dolmuns reduced to $350 
$400 Dolmans and Paletots reduced to $275 
$350 Dolmans, Paletots, and Ulsters reduce d to $250. 
$300 Dolmans, Paleto and Ulsters reduced to 
Plain and Trimmed, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 inches long. 
$250 Seal-skin Sacqu ery best, reduced to $200. 
Sacques reduce . 
) Sacques reduc 
$185 Sacques reduced to $1 
36, 35, 40, and 42 inches long 
















Otter Paletots, $350; Otter Sacques, $ 
Prices on Fur-lined Circulars and Dolmansv way down. 


Cc. C. SHAYN kK, Manufacturer, 


103 Prince Street, one block west of Broadway 


THE LATE CUSTAVE DORE 
TH B R IME 


THE 


ANCIENT MARINER. 


BY 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


A Large and Sumptuous Volume. 


Folio, Cloth, 310.00. 
The right subject was chosen for M. Doré when they 
chose for him the “Ancieut Mariner.” The “Ancient 
Mariner,” like the “ Wandering Jew,” gave him room 
for his best.—The Academy, London. 


It was a felicitous idea of the great French artist to 
illustrate this intense, picturesque, and semi-preter- 
natural poem of Coleridge’s. It is apparent that he 


has been thorough y imbued with the 


dge’s 


impressions 
when he pro- 
2nd, and has been responsive 


that moved Coler 
duced th 


teeming brain 
1is marvellous le 








as it was the purpose of the poet that his reader 
should be—to all the more violent emotions and vis- 
ions which sailed across the | ‘ssonl. In this field 
he has reproduced and even heightened Coleridge's 
grandest conceptions. —Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price. 





bee USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING 

4 (Copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1882.) Complete 
set of colors for above new and beautiful art-work, 
$5 00 per box; with full instructions for use. The 
most thorough instruction given in pictorial and dec- 
orative art, at Studio 9, 23 Union Squar e. 








Braevon & Fenviri, Artists. Send 6c. for Catalogue. 
TABLEAUX VI. 
RS Giving full 
“snents, “* Making up,” 
Costumes, a —_ ng. With ninety-two Llustrations 
Price 30 ct ailed on receiy pt of price by 

RORBAC K * €O., No. 9 Murray Street, New York, 


Guaranteed at home. 
SHEPARD BROS., Cin- 
Ps clnnati and Kansas City. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES, 
Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 

siography, Fiction, and miscellaneous works. 
Messrs. Hanrvr & Brorners employ no agents for 


Ts “RECALS and 
VANTS for AMA 


Directions as to Stage Arrange 





the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 
quote liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries, 
Send for Harper's Franklin Square Library; Catalogue 


7 BY RETURN MAIL —a full description of 
R E a Moopy’s New TaILor System of Drgss 
Curtine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Ciuciunati,O, 


QECR E’'T !—Any lady sending $1 to 27 Steuben St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., will receive Receipt for Preserving 
Complexion : and making it like pearl. A child can eat it. 
name on, 


Chromo Visiting Cards,no 2 alike,for 188 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. W anted best 


Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y 








sold, 


<8 AR Y Five 3c. stamps for beautiful set of Import- 
SENI ed Cards. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y 
DON’T DIE IN THE HOUSE. 

Ask Druggists for * ROUGH ON RATS.” It 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies 


$5 t0 $2 





clears 
bed-buge. 1% 

per day at home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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STREET DRAMA IN THREE ACTS. 3. “Don’t TELL Me; I KNOW YER; I'VE BEEN A-WATOHIN’ YER FOR 


MANY A DAY. YER OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF YOURSELF, AN OLD WO- 
MAN OF YOUR AGE, AND TO BRHAVE IN THAT WAY BEFORK THESE POOR 
LNNOOENT LITTLE Boys. Sve an EXAMPLE! “I'LL MAVE YER UP. 
Drunk AND DISORDERLY—THAT’S THE ONARGE.” 


1. Wuere Tae pag Prior was Hatonen. 2. Tuk arroviovs Act. 


“‘ Well,” remarked a young M.D., just from college, “‘1 suppose the | 


The celebrated Parisian mystifier, Romieu, received one day a manus 
next thing will be to hunt for a good location, and wait for something to 


script play from a young author, accompanied by the following note: — 
“Monsieur,—I send you the inclosed, which I beg zoe will be kind 
enough to read attentively. I accept beforehand any alterations or cor- 


’ FALL ’ 
FACETIZA. 
A Minister's son so misbehaved himself as to tire the patience of the | do, like ‘ Patience on a monument.’” 


‘“‘head” of the school. Finally the “‘ Doctor” said to him, after a gross |“ Yes,” said a by-stander, “and it won't be long after you do begin be- 
act of misconduct, ‘‘ You must prepare yourself for a severe whipping.” | fore the monument will be on the patients.” 





When the appointed time came the 
Doctor was on hand, drew his rattan, 
and laid it with considerable unction 
upon the boy’s back. Nothing but 
dust followed. The subject of the 
discipline was entirely at his ease. 
“Take off your coat!” was the com- 
mand. Again whistled the rattan 
aroand the boy’s shoulders, but with 
no more effect. ‘Take off your vest, 
sir!” shouted the Doctor. Off went 
the vest, but there was another under 
it. “Off with the other!” and then, 
to the astonishment of the adminis- 
trator of justice, he exposed a dried 
codfish defending the back of the cul- 
prit like a shield, while below there 
was, evidently stretching over other 
exposed portions of the body, a stout 
leather apron. “What does this 
mean ?” said the Docter. 

“Why,” said the rogue, “you told 
me to prepare myself for punishment, 
and I have done the best I could.” 


Reads Ss a 

A little girl unconsciously and touch- 
ingly testified to the excessive drudg- 
ery of her mother’s life when, on be- 
ing asked, “Is your mamwa’s hair 
zray ?” she replied: “I don't know. 
She’s too tall for me to see the top of 
her head, and she never sits down.” 

a am 

“ There’snothinglikesettling down,” 
said the retired merchant, confidently, 
to a neighbor. “When I gave up 
business I settled down, and found I 
had quite a fortune. If I had settled 
up, I should not have had a farthing.” 


— 

People with one leg in the grave are 
an immense time before they put in 
the other. They seem, like birds, to 
repose better on one leg. 


pnt ita 

There are some dispensations of a 
beneficent nature which are not easily 
comprehended by the casual inquirer, 
and do not become very much plainer 
when carefully examined. One of 
them was remarked upon the other 
day by a young lady. “It is very cu- 
rious,” she observed, “ altogéther un- 
accountable, indeed, that the tortoise, 
from whom we get all our tortoise- 
shell combs, has himself no hair what- 
ever,” 


Ss. ~ | ea LOOT OTA 
is AT RN NYY) \ 
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at iY, rf my 
[AM 7) YANN 
THE FESTIVE SEASON. 
TomMyY (criticising the menu of the coming feast). “Very Goop! Tray sone! AND LOOK HERE, OLD Man! 
PrLeNty or Rum into tHe BABA—DoLLY AND MOLLY LIKE tT, YoU KNOW—AND 80 po I!” 


MONSIEUR CORDONBLEU (retained for the occasion). ‘‘ CERTAINEMENT, MON P’TIT AMI. 
GOING TO DINE VIZ DE ComMPaGnNtr ?” 


Tommy. “Ou none! Bot sust ain’? WE GOING TO SIT ON THE STAIRS OUTSIDE, THAT'S ALL!” 
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Minp you rut 


But ARE you AND 0&8 DeMOISsELLES 


rections you may think proper to suggest ; but, at the same time, it may 


be as well to let you know that I am 
exceedingly ticklish as regards criti- 
cism.” 

A few. days later Romieu returned 
the manuscript, together with the 
subjoined reply: 

“* MonsteuRr,—I have read your piece 
with great attention, and leave you 
the choice of weapons.” 


anintnetealinenioiia 

George Selwyn was one day travel- 
ling by coach, when a persistent stran- 
ger kept annoying him by polite ques- 
tions. ‘ How are you now, sir?” was 
the inquiry at brief intervals. At 
length Selwyn, in order to reply at 
once for all, said, ‘* Sir, I am very well, 
and I intend to remain go all the rest 
of the journey.” 


mtentiipimen 

At the conclusion of a festival not 
very lovg ago an excellent teacher, de- 
sirous of administering a trifling moral 
lesson, inquired of the boys if they 
had enjoyed the repast. With the in- 
genuous modesty of youth they all re- 
sponded, “* Yes, sir.” 

“Then,” asked the excellent teacher, 
“if you had slipped into my garden 
and pene those straw berries without 
my leave, would they have tasted as 
good as now ?” 

Every small boy in that stained and 
sticky company shrieked, “ No, sir!” 

“Why not?” 

* Cause,” said little Thomas, with 
a cheerfulness of conscious virtue, 
“then we shouldn’t have had sugar 
and cream with em!” 


ddenepeialitppititeinns 
A boy being asked what was the 

plural of “ Penny,” replied with great 

promptness, ‘‘ Twopence.” 


qeceennntifinparases 
* Arthur,” said a good-natured par- 
ent to his son, “I did not know till 
to-day that you had been whipped at 
school last week.” 
“Ah, papa, but I knew it at the 
time,” was the naive reply. 


ee 
“Don’t you find it hurts your lawn 
to let your children play on it?” asked 
a friend of a suburban the other day. 
“Yes,” answered the gentleman ad- 
— “but it doesn’t hurt the chil- 
dren.” 
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SWELL (loq.). “You Tunow ANY MORE OF THOSE SNow-BaLis at ME, You vounG Soamp, anp I'L 


HAND Vou oveR TO A POLICEMAN. 


GAMILN, “ PERLIOEMAN BE BLOWED! 





A CHALLENGE. A SACRIFICE. 
“See ners, Boss, 1 KNows You’RE COLD, 


: F sake. Now Iti seit you THis Coat FOR A MERE NOTITING. 
PEEL OFF AND COME ON IF YOU'RE A Man,” 


anv I’M GOING TO MAKE A SAcRiricg, ses ror Cuarity’s 


; I pon’? NEED 1T, BECAUSE I'm GOOD AND 
STRONG; BUT YOU'RE younG yet, Is iT « GO, Boss? Name tux Prior.” 


[Bargain’s cut short at the sight of a Policeman, 





